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FOR AN ELEMENTARY COURSE | 
GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING by Crabbe and Slinker 


is on a steady march to new heights of popularity. It is now 
used in more than 3,000 schools. Its popularity is based on 
the fact that the book is entirely in accord with the recog- 
nized aims of a course in elementary business training for the 
eighth or ninth grade. In many schools this course is offered 
to all pupils. It is particularly helpful as a preparatory course 
for pupils who are planning to continue in the commercial 
department. 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING is available in either a 


one-semester volume cr a one-year volume, with optional 
workbooks, achievement tests, and a practice set. 





For a one-semester course, use the 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. short volume. It provides the funda- 
mental business training that should be 
(Specialists in Business Education) taught to every pupil. Let us send you 
a detailed course of study to help you 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco make your plans. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine by commercial teachers and for commercial 
teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of 
problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as a whole. In 
view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing Company does 
not necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories in the articles published. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP 
By R. G. Walters 


The teaching of salesmanship has jumped by leaps and bounds during the last 
few years. School administrators are discovering that this subject is one that 
should be taught to more students. If you want to offer functional training, here 
is a subject that will function in the lives of your graduates. 


If you want to obtain a book that will function well in your class, be sure to use 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP. An investigation will prove to you 
that this is the most widely used book in its field. There is no particular secret in 
regard to its popularity. ee will examine it and compare it with other books, 
you will find that FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP presents the subject 
in understandable terms and helps the student to put the principles into practice 
through interesting questions, problems, and projects. You can obtain a work- 
book to aid you in effective teaching. The teachers’ manual will give you many 
helpful suggestions. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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EDITORIAL... 


The Opportunity for Commercial Teachers 
in the Junior College 


A new opportunity for progressive commercial teachers is rapidly developing 
in the junior college. There are many indications that business education 
on the levels of the junior and senior high schools will tend to become more 
general and less of the highly specialized vocational type. As this trend develops, 
more attention will be given to vocational business education in the junior 
colleges. 


Some of the indications which point in the direction just mentioned may 
be enumerated as follows: (1) There has been an unusual demand during the 
past few months for well qualified commercial teachers for teaching positions 
in junior colleges; (2) junior colleges are giving more attention to vocational 
business education in their curriculum; (3) junior colleges are rapidly increas- 
ing in number; (4) the widespread interest in adult education which will tend 
to keep students in schoo! longer; and (5) the pressure of the unemployment 


problem which will tend to emphasize the need for specialized vocational 
training. 


If vocational business education is in the process of shifting from the high 
school to the junior college level in the curriculum, many of our progressive 
commercial teachers will find employment in the junior colleges. The oppor- 
tunity for service in the field of business education on the junior college level 
will be great. Teachers will have the opportunity to deal with more mature 
students. They will have a better background of academic training and they 
will be better qualified to assume responsibility in business occupations. 
Higher standards of achievement can be required because the students will 
be more mature and they will have had a better background of educational 
training. Occupational opportunities in business will be better for the junior 
college students and the problems of placement will be easier to handle. 


The junior college will expect the commercial teacher to have a master’s 
degree and some teaching experience in the field of business education. There 
will be a shortage of commercial teachers who can meet the requirements just 
mentioned. In many cases, no doubt, outstanding business teachers with 
teaching experience and the A. B. degree will be accepted by the junior colleges. 


There is no reason to believe that the shift of vocational business education 
from the high school to the junior college will be sudden or complete. The 
change in the curriculum set-up will be gradual and perhaps more in the 
nature of growth and development in vocational business education. Never- 
theless, the change is in progress and here is an opportunity for progressive 
business teachers to enter a new field of business education on a higher level 
in our educational institutions. A full recognition of this opportunity should 
inspire many of our business teachers to be progressive and to continue their 
professional preparation. It takes more than a college degree to make a good 
teacher, but there will always be a premium on degrees in the field of higher 
education. 


bed . 


Professor of Business Education 


Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 
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A Symposium on Socio-Business Education 





The attention of many business teachers today is focused in greater or less 
degree on one or more phases of socio-business education. There are many 
conflicting ideas and theories about the meaning and scope of this very im- 
portant field of learning. With the cooperation of THE BALANCE SHEET, 
the Committee on Publications of the National Council of Business Education 
is sponsoring a series of articles, the seventh of which appears below. These 
articles will present differing points of view and will thoroughly explore the 
possibilities of the subject, in the hope that teachers may clarify their thinking 
and perhaps come to some common understanding about the fundamental 
principles and purposes of socio-business education. Comments are solicited. 











Social-Business Education in the Curriculum 
by 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


SS — 





Ir is difficult to make a significant 
further contribution to this series of articles on 
social-business education, because I find myself 


in such complete agreement with the fundamental 


points of view expressed by Dr. Blackstone. Dr. 
Blackstone, you will recall, makes two funda- 
mental divisions in the program of work of busi- 
ness education: the vocational and the non- 
vocational. The vocational, he again divides into 
two divisions, the technical and the field of 
interest which he calls the social-business. We 
are all, I think, agreed on the technical-vocational 
education. In the field of shorthand, for example, 
it would be training in specific ability to take 


dictation and transcribe that dictation accurately . 


SOCIAL-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. By the 
social-business phase of vocational education, I 
think professor Blackstone means those abilities 
which are complementary to the technical ability 
and which are sometimes more vital than that 
technical ability. For example, the competent 
stenographer should know not only how to take 
dictation and transcribe it accurately, but should 
also know when and how to make corrections; 
when to make them without asking the dictator; 
when to make them with the permission of the 
dictator; and when it is desirable to leave inac- 
curacies as they are. The competent stenog- 
rapher should not only know her shorthand 
technique but also correct office procedure. She 
must know how to deal with people in the prac- 
tical office situations which confront her. 

These social phases of job efficiency are 


unquestionably vocational. It seems to me that 
the place to teach these complementary voca- 
tional abilities is directly in the classes dealing 
with the vocational training for a particular 
field. For example, in the field of shorthand, in 
the first year where techniques are being devel- 
oped, minor attention might be given to the social 
aspects of the vocation. In the second year and 
possibly in the third year in secretarial practice, 
major emphasis should be given to the social 
aspects of the occupation and only remedial em- 
phasis to the technical ability. The class in 


. secretarial practice is essentially planned to help 


the student adapt the technical ability to the 
environment of the office. Therefore, while I 
recognize clearly two phases of vocational train- 
ing, I see such best given in a unity of courses 
organized on a definite sequence. 


TRAINING TO DEVELOP OCCUPATIONAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE. This social-vocational ability can 
probably best be described as occupational in- 
telligence. It is a specialization and adaptation 
of that social intelligence which we all need to 
get along satisfactorily. I think thus far we are 
all in agreement. I wish to take issue, however, 
with the point of view frequently expressed that 
those subjects in our high school curriculum 
which are classed as social-business subjects are 
of superior valve in developing occupational in- 
telligence as compared to other school subjects. 
I refer to courses like economics, economic 
geography, business law, and possibly junior 
business training. They are no more inherently 
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valuable in developing occupational intelligence 
than any other subject well taught. This should 
not be inferred to mean that they do not have 
vocational values. Any subject well developed 
has vocational value. In as much as it develops 
the individual as a whole, it certainly develops 
his vocational ability. No one, however, has yet 
given evidence of the superior ability of these 
subjects which are classed as social-business 
subjects in the high school in developing the 
occupational intelligence that is so necessary for 
success in occupational life. 


SOCIAL-BUSINESS EDUCATION AS GENERAL 
BUSINESS TRAINING. I think it is preferable and 
more typical of the general usage at the present 
time, to use the term social-business in connec- 
tion with those subjects which are primarily of 
nonvocational value to the student. These sub- 
jects as Professor Blackstone points out are of 
value either in training the student to be a 
better consumer of the services and goods busi- 
ness renders him, or as a member of the economic 
community, or both. In as much as these abilities 
are needed by all students, they can be taught 
satisfactorily in the same course. Therefore, I 
see the phrase social-business as an excellent 
term whereby to express the combined purposes 
of the nonvocational business subjects. 

Professor Blackstone has so adequately dealt 
with the opinion that the department of business 
skould limit its objective to adequate vocational 
training for business, that I see no point for 
further consideration of it in this brief article. 
This also holds true of Dr. Blackstone’s excellent 
explanation of why business teachers should be 
especially able in the teaching of economic edu- 
cation and why they should deliberately recog- 
nize controversial issues. 

As I indicated at the beginning of this pres- 
entation, I am in fundamental agreement with 
the points of view expressed by Dr. Blackstone. 
I agree with him that it is unwise for us to bother 
about trivial differences in terminology. For 
example, I can find no basic reason why we 
should quibble about using the term “‘consumer 
education for business” or “business education 
for the consumer.” We should not waste our 
time dealing with such petty distinctions. 


BASIC DIFFERENCES IN PHILOSOPHY. It 
seems to me that this series of articles has shown 
that there are two basic philosophies for non- 
vocational business education. One holds that 
to the extent to which nonvocational education 
for business is to be taught in the curriculum it 
should be an undiversified part of the business 
curriculum primarily vocational in its objectives. 
This thought seems to be held by Professors 
Walters and Kelley and Mr. Salsgiver. The other 


philosophy would look toward a rather sharp 
differentiation between the vocational and non- 
vocational business education. This general 
position seems to be held by Professors Black- 
stone and Shields and me. Possibly the crux of 
these differences in point of view can be found 
in the opiniors of those who hold the first posi- 
tion: that to the extent to which nonvocational 
business education can be differentiated from 
vocational business education, just to that ex- 
tent this general education is not business edu- 
cation. There are able advocates of both positions 
who have not contributed to this series. There- 
fore I am not mentioning their names as taking 
one or the other position. It is especially a matter 
of satisfaction to me that we have been able to 
express differences in point of view without per- 
sonal feeling. This is rather difficult when the 
inflection of the voice is not present to show 
willingness to recognize the right of another to 
hold a different judgment. Such fine understand- 
ing augurs well for business education. 


I think the fundamental differences in our 
philosophies have now been made clear. Which 
we should follow if any and which in the final 
analysis is better should be decided by organized 
groups of commercial teachers. If the National 
Council of Business Education or its constituent 
members will issue a platform and ask other 
commercial teachers to agree to this terminology 
suggested, we should than all try to follow it. 
Until that time each person should make clear 
just what he means by the term social-business 
education and should indicate whether when he 
refers to this term he is thinking of vocational or 
nonvocational education. 


CHANGES TAKING PLACE. The nonvocational 
subjects in business education are going to 
develop in interesting fashion during the next 
few years. Of this we already have ample 
evidence. Junior business training which has 
come into the program of studies of business 
education during the last few years has appar- 
ently reached a fairly reasonable degree of sta- 
bility, but we must not assume that it has reached 
its final state, either in method or in content. 
The recent publication of books which deal with 
advanced business training for the upper years 
of high school indicates a possibility for the 
general business subjects or social-business sub- 
jects which is indeed fascinating. Will the courses 
taught by means of such books as these supple- 
ment or complement the traditional line-up of 
social-business subjects? Can we limit the train- 
ing in junior business training and senior business 
training to nonvocational students and hold over 
the traditional social-business subjects for the 


(Concluded on page 167) 
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Junior Business Training 


in San Antonio 


by 

James T. Shea, Director 
Curriculum and Research 
Board of Education 

San Antonio, Texas 


So mucu has been written and so much 
said about what should and what should not be 
included in the junior business training course of 
study that it does not seem possible to present 
anything new. That much certainly must be the 
truth, at least in the abstract. Many, however, 
hold to the opinion that something might be 
contributed to the general welfare of this de- 
partment, if it were possible for at least some of 
the major school systems of the country to “pass 
in review.” For most of us, the opportunity to 
visit other schools and other systems—there to 
observe various departures and procedures—is 
very limited. If then we cannot get away to visit 
these other schools and systems it might be worth 
something if we could bring them to us—in word 
picture, as it were. I hold that it is quite possible 
to gain as much from the other fellow’s mistakes 
as from observing some worth-while procedures 
which he may have developed. It is with this 
thought that I have acceded to the request of the 
editor of THE Batance SHEET to have San 
Antonio pass in review, as it were, for the benefit 
of those who would be interested enough to view 
the whole picture, weighing the good with the 
bad, and in all events applying to their own 
situation whatever might be learned from the 
contributions as well as the mistakes. 

In what respect does junior business training 
in San Antonio differ from that found elsewhere 
in the country? Probably to the same extent that 
every school differs from every other school. It is 
almost safe to say that there are as many brands 
of junior business training in the nation as there 
are school systems teaching the subject. Some 
educators would gather a great deal of elation 
from that situation. They seem to hold to the 
belief that this very far-reaching lack of uniformity 
is an asset and a compliment to the writers of 
courses of study. That I do not concur in this 
conclusion does not matter. It is of importance, 
however, that so much confusion and lack of 
agreement among those responsible for courses of 
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study causes such little concern as is now mani- 
fest. 

Whether or not San Antonio has contributed 
anything worthwhile to the cause of junior busi- 
ness training may be a matter for time to deter- 
mine. Certainly there is abundant reason why 
contributions should have been made. Those who 
have undergone the piecemeal installation of 
junior high schools must look with envy upon the 
experience of San Antonio in the city-wide in- 
stallation of all its junior schools effected at the 
same time. Only those who have suffered through 
the piecemeal plan can appreciate the wonderful 
opportunity enjoyed by the San Antonio system. 

Eleven years have elapsed since the beginning 
of the San Antonio junior high schools. This 
period should provide ample time to have tried 
and weighed many things. Objectives originally 
set up should have been seriously checked and 
corrected if found in error. Procedures should 
have been thoroughly tested and proved. Ad- 
ministration should have been definitely measured 
and adjusted. Pupil ability, interest, and need 
should have received careful attention, and re- 
vision made in accordance with the findings. 

Frankly, San Antonio committed the same 
error—in part, at least—common to every school 
system which installed the junior high school. 
Few schools, if any, in the country escaped the 
fatal error of “bringing down” from the senior 
high school both subject matter and procedures. 
Even to this day many such schools can be found 
where the junior high school means just a separate 
building. The curriculum content and the pro- 
cedure have been modified but little from that 
brought down from the senior high school. 
Needless to say, it would have been far better 
for such a school system to have retained the 
old 8-4 set-up. To make a mistake is regrettable; 
to insist on maintaining the error is abominable. 

The junior business training in San Antonio, 
in common with all other courses of study, is 
undergoing rather constant change, but not the 
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change of mutilation. It is rather the change of 
refinement. There can be no justification for 
change just for the sake of changing. Too many 
curriculum makers are occupied in “changing.” 
May the day be hastened when changes are based 
on scientific investigation, experiment, and 
measurement. 

All school people are conversant with the 
problem of the ideal versus administrative limita- 
tions. Therefore, it is no surprise to learn that 
junior business training proper and typewriting 
were taught in the same room at the same time in 
the early years of the San Antonio junior high 
schools. While one-half the pupils in the room 
were engaged with the junior business practices, 
the other half were busy with the typewriting 
instructions or practices. As many as forty-five 
pupils, in some instances, were enrolled in such a 
class. The plan of rotating from the business 
practices to the typewriting was not uniform. 
Each school was allowed to arrange its own pro- 
gram in this regard. In some schools, the pupils 
divided the hour period each day between the two 
types of work, spending thirty minutes at the 
typewriter and thirty minutes at the other type 
of work. In other schools, pupils rotated daily. 
In still other schools, the change was made 
weekly. Imagine the job of the teacher. And to 
think that the manual training teachers and 
teachers of other subjects declare that it is utterly 
impossible to handle more than twenty to twenty- 
four pupils, and with no such two-fold subject 
matter as involved above. 

Happily, this situation has been changed just 
as rapidly as administrative provisions would 
allow. The typewriting has been separated from 
the business practices and other work. The ob- 
jectives have been changed, as well as the allotted 
time and the grade placement. Typewriting is 
now offered as an elective in the third year of 
the junior high school as a one-semester course. 
This course might well be described as a personal 
usage typing course. Administrative limitations 
as to adequate equipment eliminate many from 
the course who signify their desire to take it. 
The course is not available to those pupils who 
will take the regular commercial work in the 
senior or vocational school. This group of pupils 
should not be allowed to throw their entire com- 
mercial course out of balance by an earlier intro- 
duction to the typewriting. The course is not 
intended for these pupils and every effort must 
be used to exclude them. The objective of the 
course, on the contrary, is to provide a “working 
tool” for such pupils as will not become pro- 
fessional typists. The importance of the ability 
to use the typewriter is such that little need be 
said here. For the time and effort expended on it, 
there is no course offered in the junior school that 
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will prove of more practical value to the pupil. 
The course includes letter writing, business forms, 
theme and discourse transcript, and such standard 
practices as are intended to improve skills. That 
the course is complete in itself is not contended. 
It simply provides the pupil with a “working” 
ability which he may improve according to his 
own needs or desires. What speed is attained in 
this one-semester course? Some teachers claim 
thirty words. Others claim twenty-five words. 
And still others claim only twenty words. Can 
it be truthfully argued—in view of the purpose of 
this course—that speed is a matter of prime im- 
portance? Until full equipment can be provided 
in each school, the machines of two schools are 
combined for use in one of the schools in the fall 
semester and in the other school for the spring 
semester. This condition will prevail until such 
a time as finances will permit full equipment. 
The business practices, or junior business 
training proper, is a one-year course offered as an 
elective in either or both the second and third 
years of the junior high school. When the separa- 
tion of the typing and the business practices was 
first made, it was the rather unanimous opinion 
of teachers and principals that the election of the 
business practices course would fall off to a very 
great extent. That this is not the case is a com- 
mendation of the work being offered and the 
interest of the pupil in something more than the 
opportunity of “playing with the typewriter.” 
What type of junior business training is 
offered in San Antonio? Until we are more agreed 
on just what is “consumer” and what is “pro- 
ducer” training, it might be well to desist from 
this classification. Suffice it to say, that in addi- 
tion to the fact that every child is a consumer, 
every child is a potential producer. Might it 
not, then, be a happy medium to provide for both 
eventualities? The junior business course, there- 
fore, is not primarily a course for pupils who in- 
tend to take the regular commercial course in the 
senior or vocational school. Instead, it is a course 
valuable to every child—the consumer and pro- 
ducer of tomorrow. It introduces the child to 
modern business usages and services from the 
standpoint of the consumer and to modern 
practices from the standpoint of the producer. 
It introduces the pupil to a survey of modern 
business methods and an appreciation of the 
many types of service offered. It produces a 
better understanding of how these services may 
be used by the consumer, causing him to choose 
more intelligently the various modern facilities, 
which in turn will produce a safer and more 
stable position for the producer. It is an explora- 
tory course in that it gives the pupil a broad, 
general view of business and in addition gives 
(Concluded on page 192) 








Bookkeeping Teaching Aims 


Part of a thesis presented to the Graduate 
College, University of Nebraska, for the 
fulfillment of requirements for an M. A. degree. 


by 


S. W. Pursell 
McKinley Technical High School 
Washington, D. C. 


AIMS OF ELEMENTARY COURSE. Bookkeep- 
ing, like every other subject in the curriculum, 
must fit in with the general major objectives of 
the educational system of which it is a part. The 
aims of the specific course must coordinate with 
those of the program as a whole. The Seven 
Cardinal Principles of secondary education have 
been defined as follows: (1) health, (2) command 
of fundamental processes, (3) worthy home mem- 
bership, (4) vocation, (5) citizenship, (6) worthy 
use of leisure, and (7) ethical character. There is 
no sharp dividing line between these major 
educational objectives, and practically every 
school subject may contribute in some degree to 
them all. Yet, some subjects give emphasis to 
certain of these cardinal objectives, while other 
subjects emphasize different ones. 

Basically, bookkeeping is a vocational subject, 
placing stress upon the fourth major cardinal 
principle of education. Nevertheless, others of 
these major educational objectives may be set up 
as minor aims of bookkeeping. Indeed, the situa- 
tion may make it desirable, and worth while, to 
set up others of the cardinal principles as major 
bookkeeping aims, with vocation as a minor ob- 
jective. 

The teaching of bookkeeping originally fell to 
the private business school whose chief function 
was to render vocational training in preparation 
for the securing of business positions. Since then, 
however, instruction in the subject has largely 
been taken over by the secondary school. It is 
estimated that in 1928 there were over 429,700 
bookkeeping students enrolled in public and pri- 
vate high schools of the nation, while there were 
perhaps not more than 74,000 in private business 
schools.! 

Even as a secondary school subject, book- 
keeping long remained in the same status in 
which it first developed, narrowly a technical 
training course. 
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FUNCTIONAL OR PERSONAL-UTILITY VALUES. 
Within recent years, several influences have com- 
bined to change, quite definitely, the function of 
elementary bookkeeping course in our high 
schools. In fact these influences have, in a 
measure, altered its entire relative position in the 
educational program. In the business world, 
large-unit organization has changed the status 
of the general bookkeeper. In his place we now 
find the relatively small group of expert account- 
ants with wide technical training, on the one 
hand, and the army of clerical workers on the 
other. Even much of the routine clerical duties 
now call for machine operators. The relative 
number of bookkeepers is rather small in com- 
parison with the total persons employed in busi- 
ness positions, such as general office clerks, sales- 
persons, and the like. In 1927 John A. Anderson,? 
of Pasadena High School, conducted a survey cov- 
ering 4,040 commercial employees and found that 
only 9.8 per cent of the group were doing work 
in accounting. It thus becomes quite impossible 
to think of placing in bookkeeping positions any 
large part of the half million students enrolled 
for the subject throughout the country. 

On the other hand conditions in our changing 
social-economic structure are placing new and 
broader responsibilities upon the subject in our 
high school course of study. Our everyday life 
has become largely involved with business trans- 
actions. We are all consumers, and most of us 
are producers. We buy and sell, and we live by 
the exchange of goods and services. Thus, regard- 
less of occupation, the average citizen needs 
some knowledge of basic business principles. 

For one to fulfill properly one’s duties as a 
citizen, an understanding of the keeping of 
accounts is essential. It may be only personal 
accounts; or it may be those of the family, the 
farm, or the private business, or accounts of a 
civic or social organization of which one is a 


1Paul S. Lomax and Peter L. Agnew, Problems of Teaching Bookkeeping (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1930), p. 2. 
‘In an article by L. B. Davy, “Present Status of Commercial Education,” Tat Batance Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 


Co., October, 1927), p. 4. 
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member. The citizen should have an understand- 
ing of, and a proper attitude toward, such com- 
monplace things as taxes and bank credit. One 
cannot completely fulfill the duties of worthy 
home membership without an understanding of 
such duties as budgeting of the income, securing 
insurance, and making investments. 

All of these varied and commonplace uses of 
bookkeeping principles may be termed the 
“functional” or nontechnical aims, taught from 
the point of view of using business services and 
rendering business services. Herein are embodied 
two more of the cardinal objectives; namely, 
worthy home membership and _ citizenship. 
Such training will, without doubt, make of the 
citizen a more intelligent consumer and a more 
efficient producer. These values may hereinafter 
be referred to as “functional” or “personal- 
utility” aims of bookkeeping. 


CHARACTER AND SOCIAL-CIVIC VALUES. 
Bookkeeping does not need to be altered in its 
status as a basically vocational or technical 
subject in order to give emphasis to its character 
and social-civic values. Within this classification 
may be placed such elements as thrift, honesty, 
ethics, integrity, industry, punctuality, courage, 
service, loyalty, and cooperation. Lomax? asserts 
that almost every bookkeeping lesson is “bulging 
full” of possibilities for the development of some 
character trait. He adds that these may be 
developed along with the teaching of bookkeeping 
principles, and incidental to them. For instance, 
in the teaching of purchases and sales discounts 
the elements of thrift and industry may easily be 
emphasized relative to the prompt payment of 
invoices and the claiming of discounts. With the 
introduction of notes and bank credit the traits 
of character, honesty, and integrity may well be 
given a considerable amount of attention. 
Although profits are the lifeblood of all business, 
it is equally important that we emphasize the 
element of social service rendered by the business 


sLomax aud Agnew, op. cit., p. 151. 


man, and the degree of merit of the enterprise. 
Bookkeeping offers possibilities for emphasizing 
many such social values, not even possessed by 
the so-called social sciences. 

Such examples might be cited at length. The 
question is thereby raised as to whether or not 
these social-civic and character values might not 
be justifiable as major objectives of the course. 
Such objectives would at least harmonize with 
the seventh cardinal principle—character de- 
velopment. 


SURVEY OF TEACHING AIMS. In the light of 
this newer trend of educational philosophy in 
bookkeeping, an attempt has been made to 
determine its status in Nebraska relative to 
teaching aims. In order to secure the consensus 
of teacher opinion on the questions, a list of the 
more familiar objectives was placed in the 
questionnaire. These objectives, eight in number, 
ranged from the extremely vocational to the 
extremely nonvocational. Teachers were asked to 
rate these aims in the order of importance, giving 
that aim of greatest importance a rating of one; 
the next in importance a rating of two, and so 
forth. The tabulation of the answers is shown 
in Table I. 

Some explanation is necessary relative to the 
method of handling the ratings given. Not all 
teachers responded in exactly the same manner. 
While some rated straight through from one to 
eight, others indicated only the first three or four 
of importance, and still others assigned to several 
aims the same rating. For instance, this third 
group perhaps considered three points of equal 
importance and rated each of them one, while the 
fourth pont was then rated two. While this meth- 
od was entirely acceptable, yet it failed to distrib- 
ute the rankings over the entire range of eight 
points and prevented these replies from being 
placed on the same basis with those rating straight 
through, covering the entire range of the rating 
scale. After careful consideration of the results, it 














Table I 
RANK OF TEACHING AIMS (ELEMENTARY COURSE) 
i] 
a: 
Rank and Frequency an a ae 
Aims and Objectives Fs 4 35 sé a 
o ~~ ow 
1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 Ze ar <a Pa 
Knowledge basic bookkeeping principles....| 92 | 30} 14] 7] 9] 2] ..].. | 154 | 279 |1.60/1 
Ability to keep personal records........... 10 | 31 | 38 | 27 | 25) 13 | 4] 3]151 | 549 | 3.63 | 2 
Insight into general business practice... ... 16 | 46} 46 | 21] 11) 4] 1] 14146 | 549 | 3.76] 3 
Knowledge of routine bookkeeping steps....| 6 | 38 | 24} 17] 20} 28] 5] 3] 141 | 549 | 3.89] 4 
Habits of neatness, system, and penmanship| 6 | 18 | 22 | 32 | 35 | 19| 13] 41149 | 648 | 4.3515 
Social, civic, and character training........ 8 | 13 | 23 | 17 | 30 | 30] 15 | 41]140 | 638 | 4.56] 6 
Securing a business position............... -» | 3} S| 11) 19] 17) 57) 12 | 124 | 757 | 6.10) 7 
Securing a rural teaching position......... 1] 2] 5]| 2] 35 | 62} 107 | 769 | 7.19] 8 















































was decided to use the median rank for those cases 
in which several points received equal evaluation. 
Thus, where three aims each received a rating of 
one, these were each changed to the median 
rating of two, and then the next point in import- 
ance received its natural rank of four. All half 
ranks resulting from the use of medians were 
dropped. 

After making a count of the frequency of 
each rating for each of the individual aims (Table 
I), the total score was arrived at by weighting the 
frequency according to numerical position on the 
rating scale. It was, of course, assumed that 
Rank 2 was of only one-half the importance of 
Rank 1; Rank 8 was only one-eighth the im- 
portance of Rank 1; and so forth. This amounted 
to the same thing as taking the composite or sum 
of all scores given for the individual aim. The 
average rating was then obtained by dividing by 
the number of persons scoring. Of course, since 
the most important aim was given Rank 1 (the 
smallest numerical value), then the smallest 
average rating would be first in the composite 
rank for the total group reporting. 


The final composite ranking of the aims 
brought to light some very interesting facts. 
From the table it will be noted that the aims are 
placed in the following order of importance: 


1. Knowledge of basic bookkeeping principles 

. Ability to keep personal records 

. Insight into general business practice 

Knowledge of routine bookkeeping steps 

. Habits of neatness, system, and penman- 
ship 

. Social, civic, and character training 

. Securing a business position 

. Securing a rural teaching position (normal 
trainers) 


Under “other” aims, one teacher listed vocational 
guidance; one listed the teaching of budgeting 
and investing; and a third indicated an aim to 
be the review of arithmetic and training in 
accuracy. 

Very clearly those aims given first in import- 
ance are nonvocational. They are, in fact, quite 
decidedly within the personal-utility and social- 
civic classification. Stress is placed upon the 
functional values of the subject. On the other 
hand, the strictly vocational objectives are placed 
at the end of the list. 

An examination of the average ratings given 
will show that the consensus of opinion clearly 
gives first place to “knowledge of basic book- 
keeping principles,” the average rating being 1.6. 
One would,-of course, expect the chief aim of any 
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course to be a knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of that course, regardless of the use 
to which this knowledge is to be applied. 

The next three aims indicate very little 
difference in importance and might well be con- 
sidered from these data as being on a par with 
each other. These include “Ability to keep 
personal records,”’ “Insight into general business 
practice,” and “Knowledge of routine book- 
keeping steps.” The first two of these are purely 
personal-utility aims, while the third stresses the 
technical skills. 

Numbers four and five are also very nearly 
equal, “Habits of neatness, system, and penman- 
ship,” and “Social, civic, and character training.” 
These both are decidedly social in purpose, falling 
within the group of social-civic and character 
objectives. 

There is a very close agreement between these 
results and those of Weersing’s survey of com- 
mercial education in the state of Minnesota in 
1927.4 He found that the aim given first im- 
portance was ““To serve for practical use in every- 
day life,” and that the one given last in the order 
of importance was “To train for a bookkeeping 
position.” 

In Dittemore’s study of bookkeeping aims in 
Indiana in 1930,5 there is less close agreement. 
He found that the chief aim of Indiana teachers 
was “To develop accounting fundamentals,” 
while that second in importance was “To train 
for immediate entrance into business.” Here the 
first aim is somewhat general, while the second 
is strictly vocational. 

A review of the ranking of these aims, in 
relation to the educational objectives of the whole 
school program, impresses one with the fact that 
the bookkeeping teachers within this state very 
clearly give stress to the following cardinal 
principles: worthy home membership, citizen- 
ship, ethical character, vocational training. 

These objectives are quite in line with recent 
educational thought, and the question is raised as 
to the future possibilities of bookkeeping in the 
curriculum. Perhaps it becomes worthy of re- 
ceiving greater encouragement from _ those 
directing secondary education within the state, 
and of a more stable and permanent place for the 
subject within the educational program. 


AIMS OF THE ADVANCED COURSE. The term 
“advanced course” has herein been used to refer 
to those courses beyond the second semester. 
Both first- and second-semester courses have been 
considered as elementary. 


The same question of teaching aims does not 


‘Frederick J. Weersing, Reorganization of Commercial Education in Public High Schools (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1929). 
tEldon Dittemore, “Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping in Indiana High Schools,” THe Batance Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western 


Publishing Co., March, 1931), pp. 230-32. 
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enter into the advanced courses as into the 
elementary courses. All advanced bookkeeping 
instruction is chiefly vocational and technical. 
Therefore the only question of aims is one con- 
cerning the relative merits of the various tech- 
nical objectives, ultimate or immediate. 


Out of the total number of one hundred and 
sixty schools reporting, only eleven offer book- 
keeping work beyond the second semester, two 
offering three semesters each and eight offering 
four semesters each. None taught more than four 
semesters of the work. 


This number is obviously too small upon which 
to base conclusions relative to teaching aims. It 
may be noted, however, that seven of the schools 
(63.65 per cent) indicate their chief aim to be, 
“Training for immediate entrance into a business 
position,” while three rate as their chief aim the 
preparation of “Entrance to advanced institu- 
tions of business training.”” One school indicates 
that its objective includes both of the above. 
For this small group of schools the chief aim is 
vocational, preparation being made for entrance 
into business. 


Table II 
AIMS OF ADVANCED BOOKKEEPING COURSES 











Number of 
Chief Aim + tr te 
Immediate entrance into business position 7 
Entrance to advanced institution of busi- 
ae ae 3 
WN sash sas kde che owat ee cohds 1 








AIMS OF SCHOOLS TRAINING FOR IMMEDIATE 
BUSINESS POSITIONS. ‘The eight schools that 
aimed to train the students of their advanced 
bookkeeping classes for immediate entrance into 
business positions, in turn indicate the specific 
type of work for which they aimed to prepare the 
student to qualify. Three types of bookkeeping 
duties were suggested on the questionnaire: (1) 
to manage a business, (2) to keep a set of books, 
(3) to perform specialized bookkeeping duties, 
such as those of ledger clerk, bookkeeping oper- 
ator, and machine operator. 


Some of the schools indicated more than one 
objective. Only one was attempting to prepare 
its students for a managerial position. Six aimed 
to enable their students to keep a set of books, 
and three aimed to prepare for the performance 
of specialized bookkeeping duties. 


There is no particular relation between the 
size of school and the offering of advanced 
courses. The same is true with respect to the 
teaching aims of those offering advanced courses. 


Table III 


AIMS OF SCHOOLS TRAINING FOR IMMEDI- 
ATE BUSINESS POSITION 











Number of 
Chief Aim Sehoate 
To manage a business................ 1 
To keep a set of books................ 6 
To perform specialized bookkeeping duties 3 








WHO MAY TAKE BOOKKEEPING. In a large 
measure, the aims of the course and its general 
function in the school program determine the 
basis of selection of students. If bookkeeping is 
to serve a rigidly vocational objective, then 
without doubt, students should be permitted into 
the course upon the basis of special ability or 
aptitude. Perhaps prognostic or diagnostic 
testing could be used. But on the other hand, if 
the course is general in purpose, it might well be 
thrown open to all students. Some recent in- 
vestigation, however, indicates that the success- 
ful study of bookkeeping requires a certain 
minimum level of intelligence. This raises another 
question, then, as to the desirability of selecting 
bookkeeping students upon the basis of mental 
testing. 

With these questions in mind, an inquiry was 
made relative to the basis upon which book- 
keeping students are selected. Replies were 
received from one hundred and fifty-eight schools, 
which information is shown in Table IV. 

















Table IV 
WHO MAY TAKE BOOKKEEPING 
N b f|P t 
Basis of Selection a aa 
Elective to all in grades in 
which offered. .......... 135 85.5 
Required of all in grades in 98.8 
which offered........... 21 13.3 
Chiefly for weak students... 1 6 
Students above cettain 
mental level............ 0 0 
Students showing special ap- 
titudes in previous courses 1 6 
ee San rey PA eA 28 158 100.0% 








From this table it is interesting to note that 
there is practically no selection at all. In 98.8 
per cent of the cases the subject is for all students 
in the grades in which it is offered. In 85.5 per 
cent of the schools it is made elective to all in the 
grades in which it is offered, while 13.3 per cent 
require it of all. One school offers it chiefly for 
weak students, and one for students showing 


(Concluded on page 187) 
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ONcE upon a time business law was a 
subject contained in a fairly thin textbook taught 
to a small and selected group of students. These 
students sometimes found use for the material 
of business law in their later lives; sometimes it 
never came into their later consciousness at all. 

Today all is quite different. Business law has 
come out of the classroom and become a part of 
public affairs. The daily newspapers, the weekly 
and monthly magazines devote numerous columns 
and pages to it; the radio and the screen shout it. 
Arithmetic, social science, speech, composition, 
and accounting have drawn upon its subject 
matter and are teaching certain phases of it. 
Business law in one phase or another has become 
the favorite topic of discussion at men’s luncheon 
clubs, at women’s afternoon clubs, and at all 
informal gatherings both of men and of women. 
Gossip, speculation, prophecy, news—foreign and 
domestic affairs, politics, government—legislative 
bodies, executives, and supreme courts—business 
law is almost their main center of interest today. 

The change that has come about in business 
law is due to the fact that we as a people are no 
longer satisfied to permit business to be governed 
by the common law. Instead we have written and 
are continuing to write many statutes and even 
constitutional amendments to govern the conduct 
of business. Where once a few rules based upon 
“meeting of minds,” “caveat emptor,” “responsi- 
bility of a bailee,” and “relations of principal and 
agent” were all the fundamentals of business law, 
we have now made mighty changes. We have 
both Congress and our state legislatures passing 
many laws to regulate business conduct. We 
have a great Department of Commerce—one of 
the largest of the executive departments of the 
federal government. Another great department— 
the Treasury Department—is devoted principally 
to the government’s own business, and a third 
department—the Post Office Department—con- 
ducts a very large business enterprise. This 
enterprise is devoted not only to transporting 
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mail, but through its money order and postal 
savings divisions, it also conducts one of the 
greatest financial institutions in the country. 

We also have the Federal Reserve Bank, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal Communications 
Commission, and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission as great bodies set up to regulate and 
to govern business. Numerous smaller governing 
bodies also exist in the large number of boards, 
administrations, and authorities which have 
recently been established. 

It may be that a study of these branches of the 
federal government that have been established 
to deal with business belongs in the course in 
civics rather than in business law, but it can 
scarcely be denied that many of the statutory 
enactments of Congress deal with the same sub- 
jects that are found in the business law textbook. 
It therefore would seem proper to consider them 
at the same time as the related subject in the 
textbook. The wise teacher will know current 
business laws and use them in his teaching. 

Reference to a few of the federal and state 
enactments are given here. These are business 
laws which change or supplement the law of the 
textbooks. 


THE BANKING ACT OF 1933. This act concerns 
the business interests of every one of usin that it 
provides for insurance of bank deposits in a 
limited degree. It also forbids the payment of 
interest upon demand deposits, limits the borrow- 
ing by any executive officer of the bank, and 
limits the size of loans. Branch banking by 
national banks is authorized in states where 
branches are authorized for state banks. 


THE GOLD CLAUSE. By a series of acts and 
amendments to acts, the law of 1910 which made 
all United States bonds and certificates of in- 
debtedness payable in gold coin of standard 
value was nullified, and the payment of any ob- 
ligations in gold was forbidden. This law was 
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declared unconstitutional so far as it concerned 
national debts, but in the famous “Gold Clause” 
decision of 1935, it was upheld in so far as it con- 
cerns private debts. This surely is a business law. 


LEGAL TENDER. Business law books usually 
teach what constitutes tender of payment and 
what is legal tender. Gold was the principal legal 
tender, but the federal government has taken gold 
out of circulation, and it has declared to be legal 
tender all coins and currencies of the United 
States heretofore or hereafter coined or issued. 


THE NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT. While the 
much-discussed National Recovery Act was 
thought by some to be an act to reduce unem- 
ployment it turned out to be largely a business 
regulative measure. It was related to the subjects 
of unfair competition and unreasonable restraint 
of trade in the business law textbooks. Its chief 
application was in the establishment of codes of 
fair competition which had all the force of law. 
In 1935 the Supreme Court, by a unanimous 
decision, declared the Act to be unconstitutional. 
It was succeeded by a new Recovery Act which 
sets up the machinery for codes of fair competi- 
tion, but these new codes are voluntary agree- 
ments which have no legal binding force. The 
Supreme Court decision in the N. R. A. case gave 
a more restricted meaning to the term “interstate 
commerce” than others in high governmental 
authority had given to it. Former decisions had 
expanded its meaning over earlier ones; this 
decision was almost the first important one 
which placed a boundary on “interstate com- 
merce.” 


SECURITIES EXCHANGE ACT. The creation of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission places a 
new control over trading in stocks and bonds. 
Its effect upon the law of business is along the 
lines of the “Blue Sky Laws” of the states as dis- 
cussed in the principal business law textbooks. 
The chairman of the commission has summed up 
the force of the !aw in this wise: “If we can catch 
a perjurer at work perjuring, we can punish him.” 

It should be noted that this commission does 
not regulate commodity exchanges. The number 
of these exchanges dealing in grain. hides, copper, 
cocoa, eggs, or other commodities has increased 
rapidly in the last decade, and their volume of 
transactions is now probably larger than the 
figures from the stock exchanges. It will be in- 
teresting to watch to see if a demand for their 
regulation by the federal government becomes a 
future agitation. 


PURE FOOD AND DRUGS. Both the Federal 
Government and the government of the states 
have pure food and druglaws. The federal act was 
passed in 1906 and of course relates to interstate 


shipments. The state acts are all about as old. 
They are related to “‘caveat emptor” in that it is 
no longer the buyer who must beware when foods 
or drugs are purchased, but rather it is the seller 
who must beware. It is made a criminal offense to 
sell adulterated foods or drugs or to mislabel the 
contents of a package. If certain drugs are sold 
in a package, the contents must be mentioned 
on the package. This subject is of current in- 
terest because of several proposals before Con- 
gress which would supplement the Act. One of 
these proposals would require that the exact 
contents of every food or drug package be 
described on the container, even to the extent of 
stating on a box of candy what materials were 
used in each piece of candy. Another proposal is 
that the Department of Agriculture establish 
grades for each variety of packaged food, and 
these would be labeled so that we would know 
whether our canned asparagus is Grade A, Grade 
B, or Grade C. This labeling is now required in 
Canada. 


SALES TAXES. Twenty-four states now have 
taxes on the retail sale of all commodities, and 
these new taxes give rise to many legal questions. 
The law is by no means simple. One state is in 
trouble because the law requires a tax of exactly 
one per cent. What is exactly one per cent of 
45 cents? Is it nothing or is it one cent or is it 
4% mills? If you answer 4% mills, which does 
seem exact, the next question is, what is 4% mills? 
Whoever saw a mill and whoever saw a half-mill? 


Another question raised by the sales tax is 
the meaning of “commodities.” Which ones of 
the following-named items would you say are 
commodities subiect to the retail tax? Restaurant 
meals, motion picture admissions, postage stamps, 
newspaper subscriptions, bookbinding, printing, 
plumbing, laundry, hotel service, gratuities, 
greasing service, funerals, shoe repairing, slot 
machine goods, slot machine games, hospital 
services, church suppers, typewriter rentals, 
electric current, city water, telephone calls, trans- 
portation. 

Another question relates to interstate sales: 
Can a retailer in Chicago be taxed by Illinois for 
sales of goods shipped to Indiana, or bought by 
Indianans for shipment to Indiana? Or can 
Illinois tax its citizens for goods which they 
purchased in Indiana? 

Still another question relates to a definition 
of retail sales. Is a sale of paint to a house painter 
a retail sale? A farmer sells produce at the kitchen 
door. Is this a retail sale? A retailer buys goods 
from a wholesaler which he himself consumes. 
Is this a retail sale? A real estate dealer buys 
lumber to build a house which he hopes later to 


(Concluded on page 192) 
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Business Teacher: Shake Hands with 
Mr. Business Man 


Miss Pilcher, an active leader in commercial education, 
tells in this article how she practices what she preaches. 
She describes her interviews with business men. 


by 


Imogene L. Pilcher 
Head of Commercial Department 
Lincoln High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Tue business teacher needs to know the 
business man—needs to know him personally, 
to go beyond acquaintanceship and develop a 
comradeship in an effort toward solution of the 
many common problems. The business teacher, 
with his long summer vacation, can find little 
basis for self-justification in ignoring the many 
opportunities available for establishing an under- 
standing between those who train for business 
jobs and those who do the business job. Until 
business teachers rub elbows with business men, 
listen to their viewpoints, and learn to speak their 
language, many business men will continue to 
believe—and well they may—that “those who 
can, do; and those who can’t, teach.” 

In the spring of this year, I had the privilege 
of visiting several commercial departments lo- 
cated in the metropolitan area of New York City. 
The hospitality of the department chairmen and 
the cordiality of the commercial teachers will 
continue to be a very pleasant memory. With 
this memory, the questions came to mind, 
“What cordiality will the business men show? 
Will they be as willing and eager to discuss their 
office employment problems as were the depart- 
ment chairmen and commercial teachers to 
discuss their teaching problems? 

The purpose of conferring with business men 
in their own offices was not to make a survey of 
office conditions, gathering statistical data; but 
rather it was to enable me to secure through a 
process of osmosis something of the business 
atmosphere found in offices today, together with 
office managerial attitude and viewpoint. The 
hope was that a vicarious experience might be 
carried back into the classroom to aid business 
students. Failure to accomplish this objective 
should be charged against the personal ability of 
the individual making the attempt and not to 
the lack of cooperation on the part of business 
men. In no instance, was there a sign that would 


indicate an unwillingness on the part of any 
business man to give generously of his time, 
experience, and business information. 

While there was no intention of using a 
questionnaire method of approach in conferring 
with the business men, yet it seemed well to think 
out some questions that might help to keep the 
conversation directed in channels that appeared 
most worth while from the aspect of teaching 
emphasis in preparing office workers. In order 
that the thinking on these problems might be 
crystallized, the questions were put in written 
form. Although the written questions were never 
referred to during the office visit, they assisted 
in clarifying the information given by the busi- 
ness men. Suggestions given by one man often 
presented situations that controlled the conver- 
sation with a man in another organization, yet 
the general! trend of questions was as follows: 


What have been some of the more general changes 
in the set-up of the office work in your organization 
since the fall of 1929? 


Has there been any general tendency during the 
past five years to simplify office systems and rou- 
tines? Do you regard such changes as indicating a 
greater or a lesser swing in the direction of scientific 
management? 


Were improvements made in routines for the pur- 
pose of lowering costs and increasing volume per 
person? 


Do office managers expect and get more (both in 
quality and quantity) from their office workers 
than they did five years ago? If so, is there any 
reason to suppose that there has been an up-grading 
in school standards to keep pace with employment 
demands? 


Have the qualifications for office work for beginners 
changed materially during the past five years? 
Has there been any marked tendency toward re- 
quiring greater versatility on the part of the office 
workers? 

Is the same procedure employed in selecting office 
help as was used previous to 1929? Has your or- 
ganization done more in the way of scientific selec- 
tion based on job analysis? 
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Do you have available any data that might indicate 
how office managers in your organization have 
been chosen? Did they come up through the ranks 
of office employees? 


Have new types of office positions been created 
during the past five years because of changed office 
procedure? If so, what? 


In terms of your own experience, what should the 
schools do to prepare more acceptable office workers 
for your organization? 


Before undertaking the contemplated visits 
to business men, the preceding questions were 
presented for suggestions and criticisms to the 
chairman of the department of management of 
one of the largest collegiate schools of commerce. 
His advice was first to contact management asso- 
ciations and to talk with their service depart- 
ments and examine programs of recent confer- 
ences. This procedure was to help discover 
present trends in the thinking of office managers. 

In order that time might be utilized as ad- 
vantageously as possible, the following letter was 
sent before each visit was planned: 


My dear Mr. Blank: 


As a high school teacher of business subjects, it 
would be a privilege for me to have an opportunity 
to discuss with you some of your office problems. 
I know that I shall be able to secure from you 
information that will be valuable in our teaching 
work, 

Within the next few days I shall telephone you, 
with the hope that you may be willing to designate 
a time when it will be convenient for you to have 
me call at your office. I shall be glad to limit the 
interview to the time you indicate. 

Your cooperation in the matter of helping the 
schools produce a better product for the business 
office will be appreciated. 


Very sincerely yours, 


The first appointment was made with the 
American Management Association. This asso- 
ciation has both corporate and individual mem- 
bers, and maintains a library and research staff. 
A part of the service rendered by this association 
is to plan conferences for various groups and to 
prepare programs for such conferences. The 
vice president in charge of office management 
said: 

Yes, indeed, office managers expect and get more from 

their office workers than they did five years ago. There 

has been very little if any up-grade in school standards 
which keep pace with these demands. Within the 
past two months, I have visited a number of schools 
and have talked with many school officials. I find 
them seriously lacking in the knowledge of business 
organization themselves and I have wondered how 


they could hope to impart such knowledge to_their 
students. 


A personal call was made at the office of the 
Life Office Management Association. While the 
proceedings and reports of this organization per- 
tain specifically to life insurance, yet they contain 
many comments on office routine and practice 


that are applicable to other lines of business. 
Membership in the association is restricted to 
insurance companies. ‘The number of nontech- 
nical life insurance home office employees in the 
146 member companies approximates 80,000. 
The executive secretary said: 

Our clerical salary study of 103 life offices made in 

1930 revealed a ratio of 67.5 per cent female to 32.5 


per cent male, and in 30 of the smaller offices, the 
ratio was as high as 80-20. 


During the past five years there have been graduated 
from our high schools and colleges more than two 
million young men, the great majority of whom have 
been trained for “‘white collar” jobs. While we have 
no reliable figures available, one can feel reasonably 
sure that today the majority are unemployed, or only 
temporarily and unsatisfactorily employed. Yet 
ten to twenty years from now, this group will com- 
prise our middle-aged class yo whom, in a large 
measure, the direction of our business and state will 


depend. 
This situation is receiving serious consideration in 
some company organizations, and with a full recog- 
nition of the social importance of it, we may expect 
to witness a reversion to at least the old ratio of 60 per 
cent male clerks to 40 per cent female clerks in life 
offices. 
At W. H. Leffingwell, Inc., management 
specialists, the following statements were made: 
Generally speaking, our procedure with our clients is 
to choose an office manager from their personnel— 
either one of the sunior executives or a department 


head. 


There has been a creater swing in the direction of 
scientific office management during the past five years, 
which means simplification of all office procedure, 
systems, and routines. 


There has not been created to any perceptible extent 
any new types of office positions. However, there has 
been a more careful selection of office workers, also 
most office workers realize the importance of better 
standards of production. 

A call was made upon the managing principal 
of a chain of well-known business schools. He 
said that they had had to raise materially their 
standards of requirements for graduates of their 
schools. Recently all of his graduates who were 
available had been placed at one time by an 
employment agency. He said that this had not 
occurred during the past five years. A visit was 
then made to the employment agency from which 
the request had been received by the business 
school. 

The employment agency proved to be a very 
busy one, handling office positions of all kinds. 
This employment agency sends all of its appli- 
cants to the business school, to which reference 
was just made, to be tested. The man in charge 
of placement for male applicants at the agency 
stated that since 1929, calls for men with steno- 
graphic training were the only ones he had been 
unable to fill from a waiting list. He said, 
however, that he believed the continuation 
schools were taking care of this situation, 
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The woman in charge of employment at the 
agency called attention to the fact that she 
rarely received requests for just one office special- 
ization. She said that the most frequent combi- 
nations received were positions calling for 
stenographer-bookkeeper, stenographer with 
switchboard experience, and stenographer with 
training as operator of two or more office ma- 
chines. 

A philanthropic employment agency was next 
visited and the information received substanti- 
ated the facts given at the commercial agency. 


Calls were made on three business equipment 
firms. These firms maintain free emplyoment 
agencies. All three employment managers dis- 
cussed the versatility and high standard of 
production desired by employers of office help 
today. Records in all employment agencies vis- 
ited showed an increase in placements in 1935 
over previous depression years. Experience at 
the agencies showed that operators who had been 
away from office work and had come back after 
several years (for example, those who had been 
married for five or six years) very soon got back 
their speed and became acceptable candidates 
for jobs. 

All persons working at placement desks of 
five employment agencies suggested as one of 
their problems the difficulty of securing office 
workers who were sufficiently experienced and 
highly specialized in several phases of office work, 
and yet within the age limits set by employers. 
While these age limits are of necessity somewhat 
flexible, the popular range appears to be between 
twenty-five and thirty-eight. There was common 
agreement that office positions for men, involving 
some shorthand-writing facility, ordinarily ex- 
cluded male applicants beyond the age of thirty- 
two. Placement managers, without exception, 
pointed to one of the combination jobs that has 
attracted considerable attention during depres- 
sion years—the combination of stenographer and 
switchboard operator. 


The placement manager of a typewriter em- 
ployment agency contrasted the pre-crash and 
post-crash office job market as follows: 


An examination of five thousand jobs on file between 
August 15, 1931, and November, 1934, shows that 
the average office worker has to offer combinations of 
skills unheard of before October, 1920, except in un- 
desirable positions. 

For a time it looked as though the business world had 
at last recovered its common sense regarding personnel 
qualifications and was finding a place for the serious, 
perhaps plainer, hard-working stenographer in her 
thirties. Today the market is swinging back to its old 
demand. for youth, good looks, trained brains, and 
jingers. 


The personnel director of an insurance com- 
pany that has some fifteen thousand office 
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employees spoke of the remarkable increase of 
production in their office during the. past five 
years. He said that with the great increase in 
the volume of work produced, there has been a 
corresponding increase in quality. An example 
was made of the stenographic department. In 
the fall of 1929, stenographers were averaging 
three hours of transcription for each hour of 
dictation. The average at the present time is 
less than two hours of transcription for one hour 
of dictation. 

A man in the industrial relations and employ- 
ment department of a large manufacturing 
concern said that since the fall of 1929 there 
seems to have been a definite tendency to sim- 
plify those office systems and routines which 
were top-heavy or too centralized. by reason of 
necessary economy and reductions in force. He, 
also, made the following observation: 

The types of office positions created during the past 
five years, which might be considered new in our 
organization, have been those resulting from combina- 
tions of previous jobs, resulting from reduction in 
force or reorganization of work. There is at present, 
however, the tendency in the other direction following 
return of better business conditions. 

The personnel director of a large banking 
organization, which numbers 9,500 persons in- 
cluding its affiliates, made the following de- 
ductions: 

Office managers expect and receive, nowadays, more 

from their help, both in quantity and quality, than 

five years ago. We feel that this has not been the 
result of up-grading 1n school standards so much as 
the fact that there has been practically no turn-over 
among the employees, with the consequent dilution of 


departmental skill, or the drag caused by constantly 
schooling new people in the departments. 


A man in the personnel department of 
another bank which numbers 8,000 office em- 
ployees in its various branches said that they 
preferred beginners because they wished to start 
them young, create loyalties for the bank, train 
adaptable employees, and make promotions from 
within their own organization. 


SUMMARY, FIRST—There is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind about securing cooperation 
between persons concerned with office employ- 
ment and commercial teachers—if the teachers 
are willing to take the initiative in an effort 
toward securing such cooperation. 


SECOND—Twenty-five business men and 
women who were interviewed called attention to 
the high degree of specialization that must be 
attained in several phases of office work by 
employees. 


THIRD—There was, with one exception, una- 
nimity of opinion that office workers were pro- 


(Concluded on page 187) 
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Eighty Years of Bookkeeping Instruction 
in Chicago High Schools 


by 


W. A. Twiss 
Herzl City Junior College 
Chicago, Illinois 








Tue eightieth anniversary of public 
high school education in Chicago occurred on 
October 8, 1934. It was in the year 1854 that the 
city council passed the ordinance establishing the 
high school. When it was ready for occupancy 
on October 8, 1856, Central High School ad- 
mitted one hundred and fourteen boys and girls 
to its classrooms. Because it admitted girls as 
well as boys, it became the first co-educational 
public high school in the United States. 


BOOKKEEPING IN THE FIRST HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM.' From the very beginning book- 
keeping found a place in the curriculum. The 
high school was divided into three departments— 
the English high, normal, and classical. Provision 
was made in the first two departments for book- 
keeping in curricula adopted by the board of 
inspectors in 1856. Except the normal curriculum 
of two years, each department covered three 
years’ work. There was some overlapping of 
studies, but by combining work in both depart- 
ments, a pupil could graduate with four years of 
high school work to his credit. 

At the same time that bookkeeping is shown 
as included in the high school curricula, mention 
is made of its inclusion in the grammar school. 
Elementary exercises in bookkeeping were given 
in the first grade (the grades were the reverse of 
what they are today). Considerable optimism as 
to the effectiveness of the instruction prevailed, 
for the statement was made by those in charge 
of the educational system that “a dozen simple 
exercises in single-entry bookkeeping, illustrated 
by the teacher on the blackboard and written 
out by the pupils will be sufficient to enable them 
to keep ordinary accounts with a good degree of 
facility and accuracy; and pupils should never 


be allowed to pass through the grammar divisions 
and leave school without this knowledge.” 


By February 1, 1861, the English high depart- 
ment had been superseded by the general depart- 
ment. The new department now offered book- 
keeping in the fourth year, first term only. This 
seemed to be a more logical year in which to 
place bookkeeping, in as much as it was closer to 
the date of graduation and more likely to be 
retained for practical use after the student was 
graduated. Five years later we find the subject 
being offered in the second and third terms of 
the fourth year, as close to graduation as it was 
possible to place it, so that its practical impor- 
tance was surely being recognized and the course 
becoming more intensive and lengthened. 


THE DIVISION HIGH SCHOOLS—THE FIRST 
FORWARD STEP. The first step of any importance 
which attempted to adjust the high school 
curricula to the needs of the rapidly increasing 
school population occurred when the committee 
on revision of the high school course of study 
recommended a modification of the previous 
curricula to fit the limited time of the pupils. 
Fifty per cent of the pupils were leaving high 
school before the third year. The committee 
proposed a two-year curriculum which was to 
include bookkeeping among such other studies 
as natural science, language, mathematics (alge- 
bra, geometry, plane trigonometry, and commer- 
cial arithmetic), some rhetoric, geography, and 
history. This was a more practical curriculum 
than the one it superseded and the change was 
definitely recommended in order to be of “value 
to young men who wish early to engage in busi- 
ness or to enter the higher industries.” 


The graduate from the grammar school could, 


1The sources of data in this article are chiefly the annual reports of the superintendent of public schools, Chicago, since 1855 and the 


proceedings of the board of education, commencing in 1875. 
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therefore, choose between a two-year or a four- 
year curriculum. The two-year curriculum in the 
ninth and tenth grades was to be offered in what 
were called the division high schools. Three 
terms were provided for bookkeeping, all of them 
in the second year, the point at which bookkeep- 
ing would be of greatest value to the pupil 
completing the two-year program. It is not clear, 
however, whether the subject could be taken 
three terms in succession or in just one of the 
three. 


A revision of the curricula in the schools was 
made in 1877. Touching bookkeeping, it accom- 
plished the following: in Central High School, it 
was offered as an elective for one term in the 
second year in the general department, but was 
still excluded from the classical department; in 
the division high schools, two of the three terms 
in the second year were eliminated. In neither 
case was it shown in just which one of the three 
terms the subject was to be taken. Most likely 
choice was left to the pupil It seems that the 
attitude toward the subject by the board was one 
of feeling the way. Evidently the experience of 
requiring bookkeeping for three terms had not 
worked out so well as expected, and they were 
going to experiment with one term. That it 
seemed to have some value other than a purely 
practical one, or that it had a value which would 
benefit others than those primarily destined for 
business, is indicated by the elective feature in 
the general department of Central High School. 


CONSOLIDATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS—EFFECT 
UPON BOOKKEEPING. Educators have always 
been concerned about the pupil who drops out of 
school having shared only partially the oppor- 
tunities offered him for more learning. Such has 
been the attitude in the last two decades which 
resulted in the establishment of the junior high 
schools on a large scale. The educators in 1880 
were no different. They realized that a terminal 
curriculum of two years in the division high 
schools meant the loss of most of the pupils who 
graduated. To control this condition somewhat, 
courses of study were changed, schools were con- 
solidated, and extension of curricula made. 
Central High School and West Division High 
School were consolidated under the name of the 
latter. The North and South Division High 
Schools were raised to the status of full high 
schools. ‘This provided three high schools, all 
offering four full years of study as well as a classi- 
cal curriculum of three years. 


For the new schools, the curriculum in effect 
in Central High School was to be incorporated 
in the division high schools. The general changes 
were to be, as far as possible, an English course 
of two years, a preparatory curriculum of three 
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years, and a complete high school program in 
four years. In the full four-year curriculum, 
bookkeeping was included as an elective during 
the last year. It could not be taken by pupils 
following the three-year classical curriculum or 
the two-year English course. 


These changes were not entirely satisfactory. 
Agitation for more practical or useful branches 
of learning were affecting the board and the 
school administrators. In 1882 the president of 
the board objected to the introduction of such 
branches into the school on the ground that the 
system as then established was “‘working in the 
right direction and should not be deviated 
from .. .” However, in the following year a 
new president complained of the fact that boys, 
who were already in the minority in high school, 
were rapidly dropping out. To remedy this con- 
dition, he suggested changes in the system to 
admit courses in manual training and business 
methods. The superintendent also hoped that 
curricula would be revised to bring them more 
into accord with the general thought of the 
times. 


With boards of education matters move 
slowly in many cases. These suggestions were 
not fruitful. The board had before it for con- 
sideration on February 14, 1884 a proposal to 
substitute double-entry bookkeeping for mental 
philosophy. Not until December 17, 1884 was a 
resolution introduced requesting the committee 
on textbooks and course of instruction to con- 
sider the propriety of this substitution. This 
committee reported at the next meeting that 
after a conference with the superintendent and 
principals of the high schools, they “did not 
deem it advisable to alter the course of study at 
this time.” 


MANUAL TRAINING MOVEMENT HELPS COM- 
MERCIAL STUDIES. Bookkeeping, in the subordi- 
nate position in which it had been placed in the 
high schools up to this time, might have been 
able to fight its own battle single-handed and 
reach the point of importance which it now 
holds. When the demands of pupils and parents 
become great enough, any subject will be called 
forth from a subordinate position in the school 
curricula. But the fact cannot be denied that it 
was along with manual training or industrial 
education that bookkeeping became assured of a 
position of security for all time in the public 
school system. 

The president of the board in 1887 expressed 
himself strongly in favor of industrial education 
as providing opportunities for children of working 
people. He said it should be made “possible in 
all the schoolrooms to train the children to in- 
dustrial habits.” The superintendent shared his 
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views. In September, 1890, therefore, an inde- 
pendent Manual Training and English High 
School was established by the board. That 
commercial work was included in its curricula is 
evident. The committee on Manual Training 
School said: “. . . the course for the first year 
is the same for all, but beyond that the student 
may take a thorough commercial course. . .” 


Since a demand for instruction in shorthand 
and typewriting had been made upon the schools, 
in the new institution these subjects could be 
substituted in the third year for mathematics. 
The curriculum was liberalized as to bookkeeping 
by offering it in the second year for three terms; 
in the third year as an elective, first term, for 
descriptive geometry; second term, for trigonom- 
etry; third term, for surveying. Therefore, after 
the first year, the pupil could choose a commer- 
cial major pursuit or a scientific curriculum and 
upon graduation have a total of two years of 
bookkeeping if he chose the former and studied 
bookkeeping each year. 

As not constituted in the regular high schools, 
pupils had a choice of three curricula, each offer- 
ing a diploma upon its completion—one of four 
years, preparing for teaching; another of four 
years, preparing for college entrance; a general 
curriculum, previously established. The college 
preparatory offered no bookkeeping at all; the 
teacher preparatory offered it in the fourth year, 
second term. In the general curriculum book- 
keeping was available as an elective in the third 
year, second and third terms. 

It is to be noted that there is as yet no com- 
merce curriculum in the schools. The commercial 
subjects are elective only, and it is possible for 
pupils to take certain of them and exclude 
bookkeeping entirely if they so desired. However, 
the leaven is still working. The superintendent 
in his report dated June 29, 1894, states that 
“there is a demand for what may be determined 
a business course in connection with the English 
High and Manual Training School in each divi- 
sion of the city.” He requests that attention be 
given to the matter. 


The effect of all these changes so far in the 
curricula and in the introduction of new subjects 
was to retain “many of the boys... one or 
two years longer in school,” and so important 
was the commercial work considered that the 
president’s report, June 26, 1896, expressed the 
belief that the advantages of the Manual Train- 
ing Schools, especially in the commercial studies, 
should be extended to all the high schools. The 
belief became an entreaty. The following year, 
the president of the board said: 

“. . . Lurge upon the Board of Education the eminent 


propriety of establishing a high school especially de- 
voted to the preparation of students for mercantile 


pursuits and for advanced manual training. The scope 
of our English High and Manual Training School is 
insufficient, although no fault is to be found with the 
work accomplished there. In the absence of a thorough 
apprentice system we should have a complete com- 
mercial course and perfect our manual training, which 
leads to a comprehension of the dignity of labor. . . 


“New York City taught us a wholesome lesson recently 
by establishing a commercial course calculated to equip 
its people for business pursuits. . . All through the 
four years bookkeeping, business forms and corre- 
spondence, business customs, banking and finance, 
commercial arithmetic and economics are also taught.” 


The superintendent even went further than 
this and expressed publicly, for the first time in 
Chicago, the suggestion of a dual school system, 
saying: “In a city like Chicago there is an im- 
perative demand also for a first-class central 
commercial high school.” 


Again, in 1898, after the board had appointed 
a special committee “to consider the introduction 
of a commercial course in the high schools,” the 
president expressed his attitude. He also hoped 
that they would be led to favor a fully equipped 
commercial high school with a four-year curricu- 
lum. He felt that great opportunity was already 
being offered to those who were to follow a trade, 
but 


“for that other great class of young men and women 
who are looking forward to occupation in commercial 
and mercantile pursuits, we make no provision what- 
ever, and to that extent, we are discriminating against 
them in the race of life. . . We are not pleading here 
for the introduction of mere courses in bookkeeping, 
stenography, and typewriting, but for that compre- 
hensive and detailed study of the field of commerce 
and business which is given in other courses in our 
high school to literature, science and technology.” 


However, the committee of the board found 
no funds available for the commercial high school 
and the matter was deferred until the finances of 
the Board should be in better shape. They did 


take action to add additiona! commercial 
subjects. 


INTRODUCTION OF ADDITIONAL COMMERCIAL 
STUDIES. The beginning of the new century saw 
important developments as far as commercial 
studies were concerned. New studies were intro- 
duced, although gradually. The plan was to 
offer commercial geography, commercial law, the 
“science and art” of accounting, and stenography 
and typewriting. After the pupil had selected 
his work for the year, an opportunity was given 
to take a class in bookkeeping or stenography. 
Upon their introduction in this manner, about 
three hundred pupils pursued them. That no 
more took advantage of these subjects was due 
to the fact that “some of the principals have (did) 
not welcome these studies with much warmth of 
interest,” and pupils did not know generally that 
they could select them. The first-year enrollment 
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was so gratifying, however, that the continuance 
of these subjects was warranted and called forth 
the comment that it “furnishes a basis of evidence 
which leads us to predict that no studies will be 
more popular or more profitable in the near 
future than the commercial studies. . .” The 
least the introduction of commercial subjects was 
accomplishing was to increase the percentage of 
boys entering and remaining in school. 

The English High and Manual Training 
Schools were now offering two branches of in- 
struction—industrial and commercial There was 
no provision for bookkeeping in the former, but 
the latter included it in the first year. It also 
offered other commercial subjects: stenography 
and typewriting, second year; industrial and 
commercial Chicago, history of commerce, polit- 
ical economics, and business law in the third; 
banking and finance, business methods, and ethics 
of business in the fourth. 

The efforts in establishing the commercial 
curriculum were somewhat retarded by the fact 
that a definite arrangement of these studies in 
the high schools was lacking. The smallness of 
the appropriation, also, made it impossible to fit 
up suitable rooms properly or to obtain the 
necessary apparatus. ‘““The success of such 
classes as we have been able to organize has been 
phenomenal and high schools that have never had 
work in the commercial courses are enthusiastic 
over the prospect... This part of our high 
school work is sure to have great development in 
the future,” said the report. And it did! 


THE TWO-YEAR COMMERCIAL COURSES IN- 
TRODUCED. Little is obtainable from the reports 
or proceedings as to the progress of commercial 
work during the interval 1902-1907.2 There 
seemed, however, to be a growing desire to expand 
the instruction in bookkeeping. Heretofore, 
bookkeeping had been offered only as an elective 
and at most for one year. It was in 1907 that 
the superintendent requested the board to give 
additional work in accounting “so that two 
years’ work will be covered by the pupils.” The 
board concurred in this and authorized the 
superintendent to arrange a two-year course in 
accounting and include in it penmanship and 
business arithmetic. The board acted, however, 
upon the recommendation of the high school 
principals for such a course, the purpose being 
stated by them “to better prepare pupils for 
their life work.”” The course of study was then 
placed in the four-year general curriculum. In 
the first year it was called “bookkeeping”; in the 
second year, “advanced accounting.” 

Still we do not have a commercial curriculum 
and what is offered is not reaching the type of 
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person it was intended to benefit, as measured 
by the ideals of educators in 1910. The objections 
are voiced by Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, the super- 
intendent, as follows: 

“Because the work in vocational subjects such as 

. accounting . . . follows the plan of the high 
school outline in preparation for admission to college, 
it is not sufficiently intensive in the early years to 
make it possible for those who can spend only one or 
two years in high school to avail themselves of the 
high school course during those years, and consequently 
they withdraw in large numbers to the shops and busi- 
ness colleges. Two-year courses in which the vocational 
aim is recognized to the extent of offering a fuller 
equipment than that given by the short-course special 
schools outside, have been prepared and will be put 
into operation in September . . . The courses are so 
planned that all work done successfully in them will 
receive credit toward graduation for boys and girls 
who find at the end of two years that their interest is 
so great or that home conditions have become such 
that they can remain to complete a full four-year high 
school course . . . The day has passed when two years 
of the life of a boy or girl who is going out without a 
college education can be treated as of little value in 
the high school.” 


The two-year commercial curriculum was 
adopted by the board on June 29, 1910, to be- 
come effective when the schools opened in Sep- 
tember. For bookkeeping, the course was known 
as “Two-Year Course in Bookkeeping.” The 
curriculum was drafted by a committee of prin- 
cipals. Members of the committee included Mr. 
William J. Bogan and Mr. Benjamin F. Buck, 
now superintendent and assistant superintendent 
of schools, respectively. In June, 1912, the first 
pupils to graduate from the commercial curric- 
ulum numbered four hundred and eighty. 


THE FOUR-YEAR BUSINESS CURRICULUM IN- 
TRODUCED. ‘The popularity of the two-years’ 
work in accounting was influential in causing a 
request to be made by the principals of the high 
schools for a reconstruction of the four-year 
curricula. A committee presented recommenda- 
tions for: 


1. A four-year curriculum in business 

2. A four-year academic curriculum in Eng- 
lish, foreign language, etc. 

3. A teachers’ college preparatory curriculum 

4. A four-year general curriculum 


The first mentioned was entitled “Four-Year 
Business Course.” Bookkeeping, however, was 
not included as a required subject in it, but 
business forms and penmanship, business meth- 
ods and office practice were included to the ex- 
tent of three semesters. The bookkeeping could 
be chosen as an elective. It was felt that the 
pupil wanting to major in bookkeeping would 
take the two-year curriculum; hence, its omission 


*Within this period, the English High and Manual Training Schools had been merged into the regular high school. 
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as a required subject in the four-year business 
curriculum. 

For the first time in the history of the school 
system pupils were to follow a curriculum, or 
group of related subjects, instead of pursuing 
separate and individual subjects of a commercial 
nature included in some other field of activity. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD THE COMMERCIAL CUR- 
RICULA. When the semester opened in February, 
1911, therefore, the schools had at last two 
commercial curricula, somewhat indefinitely out- 
lined, but effective in supplying the demand for 
commercial studies. It was especially felt that 
the two-year curriculum was instrumental in 
keeping “a majority of the boys and girls of the 
troublesome ages from fourteen to sixteen years 
in the high schools,” and preparing them for 
work at the latter age. A special study of oppor- 
tunities open to boys and girls in industry made 
by the Bureau of Vocational Supervision con- 
cluded that there was “little prospect for the 
child who leaves school at fourteen and there is 
need of continued education and training.” A 
committee of principals found the two-year 


The two-year course in bookkeeping was now 
solidly established. There were 1,038 pupils 
studying it, or 6.4 per cent of the total enrolled 
in all the high schools. It was now taught in 
sixteen out of twenty-one schools. Compared to 
the numbers enrolled in other courses, it ranked 
fourth, being preceded by the general curriculum, 
the two-year stenography course, and the normal 
college curriculum, respectively. Some indication 
of the growth in number of graduates from the 
commercial courses may be obtained by reference 
to Table I. 

A step now taken by the board and one which 
finally placed commercial studies on even rank 
with other old-established curricula was the 
creation of a Bureau of Commercial Studies with 
Mr. William Bachrach as the first supervisor. 
The second and present incumbent is Mr. B. J. 
Knauss. 

THE OFFICE PREPARATORY CURRICULUM. 
The establishment of the two-year and the four- 
year commercial curricula, although the climax 
in a long series of events, was not the final act 
with respect to studies of this nature. Realizing 
that the two-year graduate might desire to con- 


Table I 


Number of Graduates of the Four-year and Two-year* Commercial Curricula at the Close of 
Each School Year, June, 1912, to June. 1930, Inclusive, for the City of Chicago. 
Three-year Intervals 











Percentage of Percentage of 
Year Four-year Increase Two-year Increase 
Commercial Over Last Year Com mercial Over Last Year 
1912¢ a 421 
1915 33 atl 704 si 
1918 71 115.2 1,043 48.1 
1921 275 287 .3 1,132 8.5 
1924 579 110.5 1,314 16.1 
1927 825 42.5 1,823 38.8 
1930 1,369 65.9 1,577 13.5 dec. 

















*Summary of duta obtained from unpublished report of the Director of Bureau of Commercial Studies, Board of Education, Chicago. 





#There would be no graduates until 1915, since the four-year curriculum was established in ro1t. 


These figures are only representative. They cannot be exact due to the objection of one or two principals in classifying a four-year commercial 
pupil as anything except four-year general. Were exact classification possible, the number of four-year commercial graduates would be somewhat 


increased. 





graduates competent to fill positions in their 
chosen occupation and “the demand for them 
exceeded the supply.” So strong was the demand, 
they said, that from 50 to 100 per cent of the 
commercial graduates were placed in the first 
month and all of the remainder during the second 
month, the remuneration varying from $7 to $10 
a week. They also felt that “a practical knowl- 
edge which the boy or girl may capitalize . 

is better in the case of a majority of our pupils 
than ‘a purely educational training. . .” What 
a concession from a group of academically 
minded principals! 


tinue in high school and complete a four-year 
program, provision was made in an office- 
preparatory curriculum for this pupil. This 
curriculum commenced at the close of a two- 
year curriculum wherein the pupil had majored 
in bookkeeping or stenography. It offered 
bookkeeping or stenography in the first semester 
of the third year continuing the subject chosen 
through the second semester. In the fourth year, 
the pupil chose the subject which he had not 
had the previous year. The office practice cur- 
riculum could be chosen if desired by the pupil 
upon entering high school, but the first two years 
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were the same as the two-year commercial. In 
the two-year curriculum the stenographic pupil 
however, was required to take business forms 
and penmanship in his first year for two semes- 
ters; in his second year, bookkeeping and pen- 
manship in the first semester only. 

Such a curriculum as outlined above was 
needed. Demand by employers for a more mature 
employee than the two-year graduate was evi- 
dently affecting the school population, changing 
the statistics published by the committee of 
principals previously mentioned. In 1915, Mr. 
Bachrach was urging pupils to take the four-year 
curriculum because of this condition of affairs.* 


STATEMENT OF AIMS OF COMMERCIAL CUR- 
RICULA AND EXTENSION OF TIME TO BOOKKEEP- 
ING. The aim now of the four-year commercial 
curriculum was “to give students an education 
which will prepare them to fill satisfactorily 
responsible positions . . . or to give a good ed- 
ucation in business lines”; the aim of the two-year 
was to fit a pupil well for the occupation into 
which the major subject would lead. Specifically 
for the bookkeeping course, the objective was to 
prepare the pupil to keep “‘an ordinary set of 
books or to do general office work. . .”” Consid- 
erable change in objectives has taken place since 
1920. 

In 1920 a revision of the curricula extended 
the time allotted to bookkeeping. In the four-year 
commercial curriculum, the pupil could now 
choose bookkeeping or stenography to be studied 
for four ful] semesters (in the third and fourth 
years), or he could take one year of bookkeeping 
and finish with a semester of salesmanship and 
one of office machine practice in his last year. 
By this time bookkeeping had become a double- 
period subject in most of the schools. Further 
liberalizing of curricula took place, in that book- 
keeping was allowed as an elective in any year 
of the four-year program of academic pupils 
except in the program of those planning their 
work for college entrance. The previously estab- 
lished two-year courses in bookkeeping and 
stenography remained as before. 


TWO-YEAR OFFICE PRACTICE CURRICULUM. 
A new curriculum, commercial in nature, but 
wider in choice of subjects, made its appearance 
in 1924. Called the ‘“Two-Year Office Practice 
Course,” it required two semesters of bookkeep- 
ing in the second year. The reason advanced for 
this new curriculum was that “the present com- 
mercial course limits choice of students to major 
either in bookkeeping or stenography. The two- 
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year office practice course affords a wider range 
of choice with equal credit given.” No stenog- 
raphy was included, but such subjects as clerical 
practice, penmanship, filing, typewriting, arith- 
metic, calculating machine, commercial geog- 
raphy were emphasized. Only four noncommer- 
cial subjects were included. It is to be noted 
that this curriculum is considerably narrow and 
adapted to a different type of pupil who has 
been in the school population for some time and 
has become somewhat of a problem to teachers 
and administrators—the pupil who is generally 
less capable mentally than one who chooses the 
four-year curricula. 


With this curriculum, revisions and additions, 
as far as commercial work is concerned, ceased 
for a matter of five years. Then in 1932 a new 
business curriculum was placed in the high 
schools—a radical change. It abolished all other 
commercial curricula and made commercial work 
cover four years, no less, offering training in four 
major pursuits—bookkeeping, stenography, sell- 
ing and merchandising, and clerical practice. It 
does not lead to college entrance. During the 
interval, 1927-1932, however, enrollment has 
continued to increase. For the four-year com- 
mercial curriculum, enrollment has more than 
doubled. Total enrollment in all commercial 
curricula remains, year by year, at about the 
same percentage of the total high school enroll- 
ment so that the increase is not at the expense 
of the academic curricula. It fluctuates around 
37 per cent. 


Definite data as to the enrollment in book- 
keeping is difficult to obtain. The statistical 
department of the board cannot determine the 
exact number because enrollment is reported by 
curricula by the principals instead of by subjects. 
Once in a while information does become avail- 
able, in part, from different sources; for instance, 
during the year 1917-18, there were 3,570 pupils 
enrolled in bookkeeping classes in the commercial 
department of the Chicago high schools. Ten 
years later, seventeen out of twenty-two high 
schools reported to the commissioner of education 
at Washington a total enrollment of 4,962. For 
1932, the figures have been determined by a 
survey, as follows:4 


Enrollment in elementary bookkeeping 5,446 
Enrollment in advanced bookkeeping 2,777 
Enrollment in elementary accounting B 739 
Enrollment in elementary accounting A 590 


Total enrollment 9,552 


§In 1932 all short-term commercial courses were dropped; only the four-year business course remains, and considerable revision has been 


made in it. 


‘From Table I, “Subject Enrollments in Senior High Schools,” Report of the Survey of the Schools of Chicago, Ill., (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Geo. D. Strayer, Director), p. 58. 
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SUMMARY. ‘Throughout the entire period 
under discussion in this article, one thing stands 
out clearly: there has never been a backward 
step taken with regard to commercial curricula 
or bookkeeping in the high schools. Plenty of 
opposition from the “cultural” adherents of ‘ed- 
ucation has been present, but never once did it 
occur to the administrators to leave the work 
entirely to the business colleges by eliminating 
it from the school system. 

The steps are clean-cut: 


1. Bookkeeping was placed in the first cur- 
riculum for high schools in Chicago in 
1856. 

2. The division high schools with a shorter 
curriculum were organized in 1875, after 
the importance of practical subjects for 
boys and girls had become recognized. 
It did much to elevate the plane upon 
which bookkeeping stood. 


3. Consolidation of all the high schools placed 
bookkeeping in the four-year curriculum 
and made it an elective there. 


4. Industrial education through the English 
High and Manual Training Schools se- 
cured for all time a place for industrial! 
education and bookkeeping in the school 
system. Sentiment toward bookkeeping 
begins to crystallize into a commercial 
curriculum and many new commercial 
studies are introduced into the curricula 
at about the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 


5. The two-year and the four-year commercial 
curricula in 1911 and 1912, respectively, 
marked the climax of fifty-six years of 
progress which finally obtained for com- 
mercially minded pupils recognition of 
their needs and abilities. 





BOOKKEEPING AWARDS 


TYPEWRITING AWARDS 


Schools that are using QOTH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING, QOTH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING, or MCKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING should write for 
literature describing the awards that are 
available for these courses. Awards are 
available in the form of rolls of honor, 
certificates, and pins. 
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Socio-Business Education 
(Continued from page 149) 


commercial student? Possibly this may happen; 
I hope not. There is much evidence that ele- 
mentary bookkeeping is being increasingly rec- 
ognized as a social-business subject: primarily 
nonvocational in its purposes. This, in spite of 
the fact that there are still a few people that see 
no general or social-business values in the subject. 


Probably for the next few years to come we 
will find at least two diversified efforts being 
made to better organize social-business subjects. 
One, to organize an entirely new sequence of 
subjects as evidenced by the development of 
books in business-economic training, and second, 
to the organization of a better sequence among 
the traditional social-business subjects. No one, 
I think, is at present in a position to indicate 
which will be dominant in American business 
education. The important thing in our educa- 
tional system is not that-we follow one form of 
organization or another. The important thing 
is that we do give ail of the students in our 
secondary schools some basis for the better con- 
sumption of the services business offers us and 
for better membership in the economic commu+ 
nity. It is also equally important that a certain 
number, and probably an increasing number, of 
the students in our secondary schools be given 
some specific means by which they can earn a 
definite and decent living in business occupations. 


ORGANIZATION NOT OUR FUNDAMENTAL 
PROBLEM. The method and technique by which 
we give these abilities to our students is relatively 
unimportant, as long as we do use a best method 
of attaining these basic goals. Whether the non- 
vocational subjects are taught by business 
teachers or by social studies teachers; whether 
they are recognized as a part of the business 
program or a part of the social studies program 
is relatively insignificant compared with the 
fundamental point we are striving for. If we will 
recognize these major goals and intelligently 
cooperate, not only with the social studies de- 
partment, but also with the English department, 
with the home-economics department, and with 
the mathematics department, we shall certainly 
be able to offer our pupils a better education 
than we have in the past. It seems to me that 
the National Council for Business Education and 
its allied organizations are in an enviable position 
to help business education and education in 
general to make a major step forward in better 
organizing our work during the next few years. 
Trivial differences of opinion should be put aside 
to achieve a common purpose for which we are 
all working. 
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thools changed from competing text- 


HCENTURY TYPEWRITING during the 
school year 1934-35 » » ~» 


More than 1,000 schools adopted 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING during the first three 
months of this school year (July, August, September). More than 9,000 schools now use 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Jevon 


wy 
90TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has literally swept the country. Its 


adoption record is almost unbelievable. It has climbed steadily and 
rapidly to new heights of popularity. 


Perhaps we cannot claim credit for selling the book. It is a book that sells 
itself. Many orders come for this book without our having submitted a 
sample. Each teacher passes the good word along to another. 


The popularity of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is based upon its 
classroom performance. This performance is in turn based upon the care- 
ful preparation of the instructional material. QOTH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING is the outgrowth of constant research and trial over a period 
of several years. A tremendous amount of human energy has gone into 
its preparation. For instance, the authors spent as much as twelve hours 
in constructing some of the very simple exercises consisting of only three 
or four lines. 


Here are some of the reasons why 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
will give you good classroom performance: (a) The early introduction 
of words, sentences, and paragraphs; (b) the introduction of a few re- 
lated keys, step by step, in each lesson; (c) careful repetition of the use 
of every key after the reach has been introduced; (d) the gradual measured 
increase in the difficulty of exercises; (e) the encouragement of self- 
appraisal through the analysis of errors; (f) timed writing practice for 
measuring progress; (g) thought-provoking exercises. There are many 
more features which you wil! not find in other books. 


Vv 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati . New York -_ Chicago - San Francisco 
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“Arithmetic — I Hate It” 


I heard a student in an arithmetic class say, 
“Arithmetic—I hate it!’ Her statement of her 
dislike of arithmetic reflected the opinion of 
many other students. 

Why did she hate the subject? Informal dis- 
cussion revealed such complaints as dullness, 
verbosity, and deficiency in fundamentals. 

Much has been written concerning diagnostic 
and remedial work. Corrective exercises and drill 
material have been prepared for use in mathe- 
matics. But in the daily lesson procedure, every 
teacher is confronted with the problem of arousing 
class interest and inviting effective student par- 
ticipation. Toward that end, the following sug- 
gestions are offered for the conduct of the recita- 
tion: 

Before the opening of the period, a student- 
chairman for the lesson inspects the condition of 
the room. He directs students to write part of the 
previous assignment on the blackboard. To 
start the lesson, the leader conducts an oral 
arithmetic drill. There are many variations of 
this drill. At times, it consists of simple arith- 
metic in the fundamental processes. At other 
times, it may be solely one process, as addition 
or subtraction. In some lessons, it can be used to 
present simplified models for the written prob- 
lems of the day. 

Following this oral exercise, the chairman 
leads the discussion of the homework problems. 
The class leader terminates his work with the 
collection of the homework papers. 

The spirit developed in the group is that of a 
club. Through the use of student-chairmen, each 
member is encouraged to participate actively in 
the lesson and to cooperate with fellow-students 
toward mutual improvement. The preliminary 
drill may be conducted in the absence of the 
teacher. The group develops a sense of responsi- 
bility for its own progress, During the oral drill 


the teacher may inspect the homework and aid 
individual students. 


In the presentation of the new subject matter, 
the instructor has an opportunity to provide 
application to interesting problems. Instead of 
relying on the verbose, antiquated problems cus- 
tomarily presented in many textbooks, the teacher 
might serve the class with an appetizing array of 
illustrated examples. Such illustrated problems 
lend a motivating reality that is missing in the 
traditional verbal problem. 


Often these problems are prepared from ma- 
terial submitted by the students. In the topic of 
installment purchases, for example, students 
submit newspaper advertisements offering a 
variety of articles—from furniture to automobiles 
—on the installment plan. A mimeographed 
series of illustrated problems is prepared from the 
material collected. In like manner, many of the 
other topics in the course of study lend themselves 
to such treatment. 


Magazines and newspapers are fruitful sources 
of live, current mathematical material. Problems 
relating to building a home might be preceded by 
a brief discussion of a relatively recent develop- 
ment in building construction—the house de- 
livered in sections to be assembled upon the 
buyer’s land. This last was recently discussed in 
the July 13, 1935 issue of “Collier’s” under the 
title, “Be It Ever So Prefabricated.” 

To these few illustrations of the material 
available to the teachers who will seek it, count- 
less more could probably be added by the many 
teachers who have sought and found. 


To combat the dislike of arithmetic, a club 
spirit and a tasty service of appealing problems 
will go far toward creating a pleasant agreeable 
tone in the arithmetic period.—IJroing Rosenblum, 
John Adams High School, Ozone Park, N. Y 
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N. E. A. Membership Campaign 


The Department of Business Education of 
the National Education Association is now in 
the process of launching its membership cam- 
paign which will reach its climax at the meeting 
in Portland, Oregon, next summer. 

No other professional organization in com- 
mercial education has experienced the rapid 
growth in membership as has the Department 
of Business Education of the National Education 
Association during the past two years. An en- 
rollment of 879 in 1933-34 was increased to 
1,512 for 1934-35. The goal set for 1935-36 is 
3,000 members, and returns to date indicate that 
this ambitious objective will be well attained 
when the statistical summary for the year is 
prepared next July. One of the attractive 
services maintained by the Department for the 
benefit of business teachers is the publication of 
the “National Business Education Quarterly,” 
now entering its fourth year. 

Those eligible for membership are teachers 
in public, private, and parochial schools; colleges 
and universities; representatives of publishing 
and equipment companies; and others interested 
in the development of better business education. 
The membership campaign is organized with a 
state chairman for each state, each supervising 
a group of district representatives. The general 
campaign is directed by Ernest A. Zelliot of the 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, as first 
vice president and national membership chair- 
man, in cooperation with three regional chair- 
men: John G. Kirk, director of commercial edu- 
cation, Philadelphia, for the Eastern Division; 
Lola MacLean, Detroit Commercial College, De- 
troit, for the Central Division; and Jessie 
Graham, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California, for the Western Division. 

Individuals who have not been otherwise 
solicited are urged to send promptly their mem- 
bership fee of one dollar direct to Mrs. Frances 
Doub North, secretary-treasurer, Western High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland, in order that they 
may receive all of their copies of the “National 
Business Education Quarterly” for the current 
school year. 

In announcing the membership campaign, 
Ernest A. Zelliot gives the following reasons why 
commercial teachers should join the Department 
of Business Education of N. E. A. 


1. Membership in the N. E. A. Department 
of Business Education provides opportu- 
nity for the business teacher to affiliate 
with the activities of a large and rapidly 
growing group of other progressive busi- 
ness teachers. 
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2. A strong N. E. A. Department of Business 


Education serves the professional interests 
of business teachers and gives them an 
organization through which they may 
express themselves to advantage; as a part 
of the National Education Association, it 
is also a logical organization through which 
to work more effectively with and secure 
recognition more readily from other de- 
partments of education. 


. Each member will receive the ‘National 


Business Education Quarterly” for the 
current year. As the membership grows 
and more funds are available, this publi- 
cation will be increased in size and perhaps 
in frequency. In 1934-35, 100 per cent of 
the membership dues collected, and more, 
was expended for the Quarterly. Limited 
advertising provided for the balance and 
other expenses. 


. With increased membership, activities and 


functions of the Department will increase 
—the popular “National Business Educa- 
tion Quarterly”’ introduced three years ago 
is evidence of this development. Benefits 
to members are not confined to attendance 
at the national meetings, important as 
these are. 


. Interests of the N. E. A. Department of 


Business Education are in no sense in con- 
flict with state or regional business educa- 
tion associations. Rather it is the agency 
through which the fine work of other asso- 
siations may be further supplemented and 
perhaps better correlated on a national 
basis. Administrative officers and mem- 
bers of the N. E. A. Department of Busi- 
ness Education are, and have been, among 
those most active in their local or sectional 
associations. 


. It is desirable that every business teacher 


in the public, private, and parochial high 
schools, colleges and universities become a 
member so that he may have a voice in 
the management of his national organiza- 
tion which is destined to be an increasing 
influence for the best in business education. 


. The membership fee is but one dollar per 


year, including a subscription to the 
Quarterly. This may be given to a district 
representative or mailed direct to the 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Frances Doub 
North, Western High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
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Thirty-eighth Annual Convention 


National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 


Hotel Sherman — Chicago, Ill. 
December 26, 27, 28, 1935 


Convention Theme: 


Presipent D. D. LessensBerry of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation has 
submitted the following program through the 
cooperation of the various officers, chairmen, and 
responsibility heads. 

Those who plan to attend the Federation 
should make reservations immediately in order 
to assure obtaining suitable hotel accommoda- 
tions. The convention will be held in the Hotel 
Sherman. 

Notable speakers have been obtained for the 
two general assembly sessions. Dr. Louis L. 
Mann, rabbi of Sinai Congregation of Chicago, 
will deliver the main address at the general 
assembly on Thursday evening, December 26. 
His topic will be “Five Epochs in One Generation: 
A Study in the Ethics of Business and the Busi- 
ness of Ethics.” Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, presi- 
dent of DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, 
will deliver the main address in the general 
assembly on Saturday morning, December 28. 
Dr. Oxnam’s topic will be “Culture and the 
Preservation of Democracy.” These two ad- 
dresses alone should make the convention out- 
standing. 

Thursday, December 26 


Preliminary Program 
10:00 A. M.-I:00 P. M. 

Registration of Members—Responsibility Head, 
Bruce F. Gates, secretary of the Federation; 
Mrs. Floy E. Gates, assistant chairman, 
Membership Committee 

9:30 A. M.-12:00 A. M. 
Meeting of the Executive Council 
Executive Session 

9:00 A. M.—4:00 P. M. Crystal Room 

Meeting of the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools—Ben F. 
Williams, president 

1:10 P. M.-1:30 P. M. West Room 

Meeting of Responsibility Heads, Officers of 

Departments and Round Tables, Member- 
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ship Campaign District Supervisors and 
Local Workers, Chairmen of Committees, 
and Executive Council 


Thursday Afternoon, December 26 


Skill Demonstrations 


The exact time schedule for each demonstration 
will appear in the official program. 

Note: The following exhibitors will sponsor 
skill demonstrations: A. B. Dick Company; 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation; Ditto, In- 
corporated; Gregg Publishing Company; 
Remington Rand, Incorporated; Royal 
Typewriter Company, Incorporated; Under- 
wood Elliot Fisher Company. 

4:15 Pp. M.—5:00 P.M. “The House on the Roof” 

Penthouse Tea in Honor of Former Presidents 
of the Federation 


Thursday Evening, December 26 


General Assembly 
Presiding: President D. D. Lessenberry 
8:30 Pp. M.-8:45 P.M. Grand Ballroom 
Music 
8:45 P. M.—9:20 P. M. 

Invocation 

Introduction of Dr. William F. Bogan, super- 
intendent of schools, Chicago, by Mrs. 
Marion Tedens, second vice president 

Address of Welsome—Dr. William F. Bogan 

Response to Address of Welcome—L. M. 
Hazen, first vice president 

President’s Remarks 

9:20 P. M.-I0:00 P. M. 

“Five Epochs in One Generation: A Study in 
the Ethics of Business and the Business of 
Ethics’”—Dr. Louis L. Mann, rabbi, Sinai 
Congregation, Chicago 

10:15 P. M.-I:00 A. M. 

Dancing 

11:30 P. M. 

Floor Show: Selected Numbers from the Col- 

lege Inn Floor Show 
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Friday Morning, December 27 


Private Schools Department 


Responsibility Head, H. M. Owen, member of 
Executive Committee; President of Depart- 
ment, T. E. Musselman, Gem City Business 
College, Quincy, Ill.; Vice President, T. B. 
Cain, West Virginia Business College, 
Clarksburg, W. Va.; Secretary, J. A. Ebersol, 
Acme Business College, Lansing, Mich. 


9:30 A. M.-9:45 A.M. Louis XVI Room 
Musical Program under the Direction of 
George McClellan, president, Littleford- 
Ne!son School of Commerce, Cincinnati 


9:55 A. M.-I0:20 A. M. 

“What the Business Man Demands When 
Employing a Stenographer or a_ Book- 
keeper’—James Craig, president, Craig 
Employment Agency, Chicago 


10:20 A. M.-10:45 A. M. 
“Placement and Follow-up of Our Students” — 
C. W. Edmondson, president, Edmondson 
School of Business, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


10:45 A. M.-IT:10 A. M. 

“The Training and Outlook for Youth in the 
Business Vocations for 1936”—J. Evan 
Armstrong, president, Armstrong College, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


11:10 A. M.-II:45 A. M. 

Forum Discussion—‘What Emphasis Should 
We Place in Our Courses on Business Be- 
havior?’’—Leader, Nettie M. Huff, Huff 
School of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 


Friday Morning, December 27 


Public Schools Department 


Responsibility Head, Ivan E. Chapman, mem- 
ber of Executive Committee; President of 
Department, W. S. Barnhart, head of com- 
mercial department, Emmerich Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Vice President, Lloyd Grable, Central High 
School, Canton, Ohio; Secretary, Desma 
Renner, Hadley Vocational School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
9:45 A. M.-10:00 a. M. Grand Ballroom 
Business Session 
10:00 A. M.-I0:30 A. M. 
“How to Educate for Office Conduct”—William 


L. Moore, principal, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


10:30 A. M.-II:00 A. M. 

“Personnel Administration in the School and 
in the Office’—W. M. Morrison, personnel 
manager, 
Chicago 


United States Gypsum Co., 
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11:00 A. M.-II:45 A. M. 

Jury Panel Discussion—“What Curricular 
Adjustments Should Be Made in Business 
Education in the Secondary Schools?” 

Chairman of the Panel, Dr. W. R. Odell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City; Members of the Panel, Jayne 
Church, Toledo College, Toledo, Ohio; 
W. R. Foster, East High School, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Florence Krantz, Senior High School, 
Dubuque, Iowa; Eva Lieber, head of com- 
mercial department, Thornton High School, 
Harvey, Ill.; Dr. A. K. Loomis, principal, 
University High School, University of 
Chicago; Ivan Mitchell, Western High 
School, Detroit, Mich. 


Friday Afternoon, December 27 


Social-Economic Subjects Round Table 


Responsibility Head, L. M. Hazen, first vice 
president of the Federation; Chairman, 
Harold G. Shields, assistant dean, School of 
Business, University of Chicago; secretary, 
Adele Phipps, Arsenal High School, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

1:30 P. M.—-1:55 P.M. Louts XVI Room 

“The Money Concepts of Senior High Schoo 
Students”—Mrs. Ruth Thomas Zeigler, 
Wilmette, IIl. 

2:00 P. M.-2:25 P. M. 

“The Business Concepts of Senior High School 
Students”—Althea Christenson, High School, 
Barrington, IIl. 

2:30 P. M.-2:55 P. M. 

“The Problem of Senior Business Training” — 
Francis Unzicker, Gary Public Schools, 
Gary, Ind. 


Office Machine Practice Round Table 


Responsibility Head, Ivan E. Chapman, 
member of Executive Committee; Chairman, 
H. M. Winkel, division of public relations, 
Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee; 
Vice Chairman, Mrs. Ramona Foster, 
American Institute of Business, Des Moines; 
Secretary, Louise Bennett, Nebraska State 
Normal College, Chaldron. 

1:30 P. M.-2:00 P. M. Crystal Room 

“Modern Standards of Required Accomplish- 
ments in Office Machine Operating”—A. W. 
T. Ogilvie, lecturer in management, North- 
western University, Chicago 

2:00 P. M.-2:15 P. M. 

Discussion 

2:15 P. M.-2:45 P. M. 

“Observations and Recommendations in the 
Guidance and Training of Office Machine 


Operators”—Thomas Redfield, instructor in 
accounting machines and office appliances 
operating, Milwaukee Vocational School, 
Milwaukee 


2:45 P. M.-3:00 P. M. 
Discussion 


Administrators Round Table 


Responsibility Head, Dr. E. M. Hull, member 

of Executive Council; Chairman, Don J. 

Blankenship, High School, Kenosha, Wis- 

consin; Vice Chairman, Louis D. Huddleston, 

John Adams High School, Cleveland; 

Secretary, Mary Webb, Illinois State Normal 

University, Normal, Ill. 

3:15 P. M.—3:45 P.M. Grey Room 

“Effective Pupil Guidance”—Dr. Elmer E. 
Spanabel, vocational counselor, Fifth Avenue 
High School, Pittsburgh 

3:45 P. M.—4:20 P. M. 

Jury Panel Discussion—Members of the Panel, 
Irving R. Garbutt, director of commercial 
education, Cincinnati; E. P. Barnes, High- 
land Park, Ill.; Mildred McCauley, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa 

Questions for Discussion: 

“What shall be done with the mentally 
handicapped child whose parents insist 
that the child take the commercial 
curriculum?” 

“What can be done to predict failures in 
commercial courses?” 

“What encouragement should be given the 
exceptional child to complete his curricu- 
lum in less than the traditional time?” 

“Can any child become a successful worker 
in any occupational field he chooses if 
his determination is great enough?” 

“What preparation has the average child of 
twelve years of age for making a sensible 
choice of one of a number of curricula 
offered in a junior high school?” 

“What economic arguments might be ad- 
vanced to combat the charge that guidance 
is only another fad?” 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Round Table 


Responsibility Head, H. M. Owen, member of 
Executive Committee; Chairman, Thomas 
May Peirce, Jr., Peirce School of Business 
Administration, Philadelphia; Secretary, 
Nora Forrester, North High School, Wichita 
3:15 Pp. M.-3:40 P.M. Louts XVI Room 

“Training of the Accountant in Relation to his 
Social Responsibilities’—Dr. E. W. Atkin- 
son, director of department of commerce, 
San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 
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3:45 P. M.—4:10 P. M. 

“The Duties and Opportunities of the Pro- 
fessional Accountant in Relation to the 
Public”—Donald M. Russell, resident part- 
ner, Lybrand Ross Brothers & Mont- 
gomery, Detroit 

4:10 P. M.-4:45 P. M. 

Discussion—Leader, Dr. W. R. Robertson, 
head of department of accounting and law, 
Tri-State College, Angola, Ind. 


College Instructors’ Round Table 
Responsibility Head, J. Murray Hill, treas- 
urer of the Federation; Chairman, R. F. 
Webb, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa.; 
Vice Chairman, C. C. Crawford, graduate 
student, Columbia University, New York 
City; Secretary, L. Ethel Richards, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb 


3:15 P. M.-3:20 Pp. M. Crystal Room 
Opening Remarks—R. F. Webb 


3:20 P. M.-3:45 P. M. 

“Direct Contributions of Business Education 
Curricula and Methods of Instruction to the 
Improvement of Student and Adult 
Behavior’—Dr. Clyde Beighey, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb 

3:45 P. M.—4:10 P. M. 

“Improvement of Teacher Attitude and 
Practice with Reference to Mastery as a 
Result of Emphasis upon Scholarly Attain- 
ments in Business Teacher-Training Cur- 
ricula”—Luvicy M. Hill, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln 

4:10 P. M.-4:45 P. M. 

Discussion 


Secretarial Round Table 


Responsibility Head, Mrs. Marion F. 'Tedens, 
second vice president of the Federation; 
Chairman, Mary Alleta Dodd, High School, 
Springfield, Ill.; Vice Chairman, O. R. 
Wessels, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, IIl.; Secretary, Harvey B. Wiley, 
Bay View High School, Milwaukee 


3:15 Pp. M.-3:45 P. M. Grand Ballroom 

“The Secretarial Field’”’—Mrs. Miette B. 
Denell, managing director, Chicago Col- 
legiate Bureau of Occupations, Chicago 

3:45 P. M.—4:15 P. M. 

“The Secretarial Curriculum”’—Conrad J. 
Saphier, Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

4:15 P. M.-4:45 P. M. 

Discussion—“How to Organize Classroom 
Situations so as to Develop Desirable 
Business Traits’—Leader, Mary Ann 


English, Tuley High School, Chicago 
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Saturday Morning, December 28 


General Assembly 


9:30 A. M.-9:45 A. M. Grand Ballroom 
Music 

9:45 A. M.-10:30 A. M. 
Invocation 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers . 


10:30 A. M.-I1:30 A. M. 
“Culture and the Preservation of Democracy” 
—Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, president, 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 


Saturday Afternoon, December 28 
Teaching Demonstrations 


1:30 P. M.-2:00 Pp. M. Grand Rallroom 
Shorthand—Louis A. Leslie, Gregg Publishing 
Co., New York 
1:30 P. M.-2:00 P.M. Louis XVI Room 
Office Practice—Emily Roe, South High School, 
Akron, Ohio 
1:30 P. M.-2:00 P.M. Crystal Room 
Bookkeeping—M. E. Studebaker, head, de- 
partment of business education, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
2:00 P. M.-2:30 Pp. M. Grand Ballroom 
Typewriting—(To be announced later) 


2:00 P. M.-2:30 Pp. M. Louts XVI Room 
Business Behavior (Dramatization)—Ray 
Abrams, principal of Samuel J. Peters High 
School of Commerce, New Orleans, La. 
2:00 P. M.-2:30 P.M. Crystal Room 
Junior Business Training—Elmer C. Betz, 
Amos Hiatt Jr. High School, Des Moines 


Administrators’ Round Table 


Responsibility Head, Dr. E. M. Hull, mem- 
ber of Executive Council; Chairman, Don J. 
Blankenship, High School, Kenosha, Wis.; 
Vice Chairman, Louis D. Huddleston, John 
Adams High School, Cleveland; Secretary, 
Mary Webb, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal 

2:45 P. M.-3:15 Pp. M. Rose Room 

“Responsibility for Placement and Follow-up 
in the Commercial Department”—Dr. Harry 
D. Kitson, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 

3:15 P. M.—4:30 P. M. 

Jury Panel Discussion—Members of the Panel, 
Richard Hallisy, Washington Park High 
School, Racine, Wis.; L. Gilbert Dake, 


Cleveland High School, St. Louis; Irving R. 
Garbutt, director of commercial education, 
Cincinnati; B. Frank Kyker, The Woman’s 
College, The University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 
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Questions for Discussion: 

“To what extent can the commercial teacher 
use existing employment services in find- 
ing jobs for his graduates?” 

“To what extent can one use service clubs 
such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Business and 


Professional Women, Altrusa, etc., in 
finding jobs for commercial graduates?” 
“Is it feasible in a large city to centralize all 
efforts toward the placement of commer- 

cial graduates?” 

“What improvements in instruction would 
facilitate placement of commercial grad- 
uates?” 

“Would more rigid selection of students for 
commercial courses facilitate their later 
employment?” 

“What are some of the benefits to be derived 
from systematically following up graduates 
of the commercial courses?” 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Round Table 


Responsibility Head, H. M. Owen, member 
of Executive Committee; Chairman, Thomas 
May Peirce, Jr., Peirce School of Business 
Administration, Philadelphia; Secretary, 
Nora Forrester, North High School, Wichita 


2:45 P. M.-3:15 P.M. Grey Room 

“Responsibility of the Accountant to His 
Clients and to the Public’—Dr. Earl A. 
Saliers, director of department of commerce, 
Louisiana State College, Baton Rouge 

3:20 P. M.—3:50 P. M. 

“Relationship Between the Accountant and 
the Business Executive’—James O. Mc- 
Kinsey, industrial engineer; chairman of the 
Board of Marshall Field and Company, 
Chicago 

3:50 P. M.—4:30 P. M. 

Discussion—Leader, 
president, 
Chicago 

4:30 P. M.-4:45 P. M. 
Business Session and Election of Officers 


C. E. Hostetler. vice 
Walton School of Commerce, 


College Instructors Round Table 
Responsibility Head, J. Murray Hill, treas- 


urer of the Federation; Chairman, R. F. 
Webb, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa.; 
Vice Chairman, C. C. Crawford, graduate 
student, Columbia University, New York; 
Secretary, L. Ethel Richards, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb 
Topic: “Commercial Teacher Preparation and 
Certification” 
Council Chairman, Dr. E. G. Blackstone, 
The.State University of Iowa, Iowa City 





2:45 P. M.-2:50 P.M. Crystal Room 

Opening Remarks—R. F. Webb 

2:50 P. M.-3:15 P. M. 

“Standards for the Selection of Trainees for 
Commercial Teaching”—Dr. A. J. Lawrence, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

3:15 P. M.-3:40 P. M. 

“Standards for Practice Teaching”—Dr. E. G. 
Blackstone, The State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 

3:40 P. M.-4:05 P. M. 

“Standard for Certification of Commercial 
Teachers”—Helen Reynolds, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio 

4:05 P. M.—4:30 P. M. 
Discussion and Recommendations 
4:30 P. M.-4:45 P. M. 
Business Session and Election of Officers 


Office Machine Practice Round Table 


Responsibility Head, Ivan E. Chapman, 
member of Executive Committee; Chairman, 
H. M. Winkel, division of public relations, 
Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee; 
Vice Chairman, Mrs. Ramona Foster, 
American Institute of Business, Des Moines; 
Secretary, Louise Bennett, Nebraska State 
Normal College, Chaldron 


2:45 P. M.-4:15 P.M. Suite I1I-14 

Discussion—“Modern Needs, Placement Op- 
portunities, and Vocational Difficulties of 
Office Machine Operators”—Leader, J. C. 
Springman, High School, Pontiac, Mich. 

Members of the Panel, Helen M. Beaument, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland; Regina 
Groves, principal, School for Secretaries, 
Madison, Wis.; Vernal D. Carmichael, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind.; 
Emily Roe, South High School, Akron, 
Ohio; Thomas Redfield, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School, Milwaukee; William Bach- 
rach, The Dearborn Company, and formerly 
director of commercial education, Chicago 

4:15 P. M.—4:30 P. M. 

Election of Officers 


Secretarial Round Table 


Responsibility Head, Mrs. Marion F. Tedens, 
second vice president of the Federation; 
Chairman, Mary Alleta Dodd, High School, 
Springfield, Ill.; Vice Chairman, O. R. 
Wessels, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Ill.; Secretary, Harvey B. Wiley, 
Bay View High School, Milwaukee 


2:45 P. M.-3:15 Pp. M. Grand Ballroom 
“Foundation Training for Transcription”— 
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Eleanor Skimin, 
Detroit 
3:15 P. M.—4:30 P. M. 
Discussion—“How Content of Instruction 
May Be Adapted to Individual Differences” 
—Leader, Richard O. Wessels, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, II. 
4:30 P. M.-4:45 P. M. 
Business Session and Election of Officers 


Northern High School. 


Social-Economic Subjects Round Table 


Responsibility Head, L. M. Hazen, first vice 
president of the Federation; Chairman, 
Harold G. Shields, School of Business, 
University of Chicago; Secretary, Adele 
Phipps, Arsenal High School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

2:45 P. M.-3:15 P. M. West Room 

“The Improvement of Instruction in the Social- 
Business Subjects’—J. Raymond Smith, 
New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
Ill. 

3:15 P. M.—4:30 P. M. 

Jury Panel Discussion—Practical Problems 
in Introducing Social-Economic Education” 
—Chairman, W. A. Kumpf, High School, 
Hammond, Ind. 

Members of the Panel, Etta Larson, DeKalb 
Township High School, DeKalb, I!.; B. J. 
Knauss, director of commercial education, 
Chicago; Alpha Myers, High School, Bloom- 
ington, Il].; Louise S$. Schaefer, Lindblom 
High School, Chicago 


Saturday Evening, December 28 


Banquet Program 


Presiding, Pavl Moser, general chairman 
6:30 p. Mm. Grand Ballroom 

Address 

Introduction of New Officers—L. M. Hazen, 
first vice president 

Greetings from Presidents of Other Education 
Associations 

The Presentation of the Gavel to the 1936 
President—D. D. Lessenberry 

Drawing for prizes—Under Direction of Paul 
Moser 

Dancing until 12 o’clock 


Sunday Morning, December 29 
Dutch Treat Breakfast 


8:30 A. M. 

A breakfast conference of the newly elected 
officers, the president, vice presidents, presi- 
dents of departments, chairmen, vice chair- 
men, and secretaries of round tables, with 
the executive council 
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Missouri Meeting 


Approximately two hundred teachers attended 
the meeting of the commercial section of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on November 8. 

Gordon L. Trotter of the High School at 
Webster Groves acted as chairman of the meet- 
ing. He was assisted by the vice chairman. Earl 
Van Horn of Westport High School, Kansas 
City, and by the secretary, Ruth Hughes of the 
Senior High School, Maplewood. 

The meeting was held in the auditorium of 
the Y. W. C. A. The program consisted of the 
following: “Adjusting the Commercial Depart- 
ment to Fit Modern Demands”—W. Harmon 
Wilson, editor of THe Batance SHEET, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
“Can the Teaching of Bookkeeping in High 
School Be Justified?’—W. V. Cheek, State 
Teachers College, Springfield; ““Recent Changes 
in the Teaching of Typewriting”—Freda Bruns, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville; Demonstra- 
tion of shorthand dictation by Desma Renner, 
Hadley Vocational] School, St. Louis, assisted by 
four students; “How I Teach Shorthand”— 
Louis A. Leslie, editor of “Gregg News Letter,” 
Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 

The new officers of the association are as 
follows: chairman—Earl Van Horn, Westport 
High School, Kansas City; vice chairman—Ruth 
Hughes, Senior High School, Maplewood; sec- 
retary—Fern Lowman, Central High School, St. 
Joseph. 

The commercial branch of the vocational 
division held its conference on Thursday, No- 
vember 7. H. H. George of the Hadley Voca- 
tional School, St. Louis, acted as the chairman. 
Irene F. Blood, director of training, Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney Company, St. Louis, deliv- 
ered an address on the subject, “Essentials of a 
Cooperative Plan for Vocational Training for 
Employment in Retail Stores.” The new chair- 
man of the commercial branch of the vocational 
division is Winifred Weatherman, Northeast 
High School, Kansas City. 


National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools 

The annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Accredited Commercial Schools will be 
held in Chicago, Illinois, on December 26. This 
date has been set to coincide with the meeting of 
the National Commercia] Teachers’ Federation. 
Meetings will be held in the Hotel Sherman. 

Members of the National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools are requested to 
keep the event in mind and to be ready to con- 
tribute suggestions. 


Mr. Olson is New Chairman 


The attendance at the 
meeting of the Midwestern 
Section of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Associa- 
tion was unusually good 
this fall. About one hun- 
dred teachers attended the 
meeting of the commercial 
section. 

Carl M. Olson of Lin- 
coln High School, Midland, 
was elected chairman for 
1935-36. Other new officers 
are as follows: vice chair- 
man—Genevieve Riddle, 
Senior High School, New 
Castle; secretary—Kathryn 
McDonald, Beaver Falls High School, Beaver 
Falls; treasurer—F. H. Sumrall, Grove City Col- 
lege, Grove City. The Midwestern Section of 
Pennsylvania includes one of the most populace 
section of the state. Members are drawn from 
the industrial areas along the upper reaches of 
the Ohio Valley and the Beaver Valley. 


North Carolina Meeting 

A program of vital interest was presented to 
the commercial teachers of Western North Caro- 
lina in their group meeting held in Asheville on 
October 19 in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Education Association. 
Outstanding among the speakers were B. Frank 
Kyker, head of business education in Woman’s 
college, University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, and president of the Southern Business 
Education Association; Clyde W. Humphrey, 
head of business education at Western Carolina 
Teachers College, Cullowhee, and secretary of 
the Southern Business Education Association; 
D. A. Cooper, southeastern representative of 
the South-Western Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati; and George W. Coggin, head of vocational 
and industrial education in the state of North 
Carolina. 

The program featured a presentation of the 
new commercial state course of study recently 
compiled by Mr. Kyker and Mr. Humphrey, and 
a round-table discussion of problems encountered 
by the commercial teacher today. The attend- 
ance was the best since the organization of the 
commercial group in western North Carolina. 

Mrs. Romulis Duncan of Spruce Pine was 
reelected to the chairmanship of the group for 
another year, to be assisted by Mrs. C. L. Low- 
rance of Asheville as vice-chairman, and Miss 
Ruth Lawrence of Rutherford College as sec- 
retary. 





Cc. M. Olson 
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Southwestern Private Schools 


The seventh annual convention of the South- 
western Private Commercia! Schools Association 
was held in the Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, on 
Saturday, November 30. The officers of this 
association are: president—C. W. Stone, Hill’s 
Business University, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
vice president—Miss A. M. Suhr, Massey Busi- 
ness College, Houston, Texas; secretary-treas- 
urer—A. N. Beasley, Tyler Commercial College, 
Tyler, Texas. 

This association includes in its membership the 
leading private business schools in such states as 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Ten- 
nessee. The unusually comprehensive program 
consisted of the following: Address of Welcome— 
W. H. Miracle, manager, Draughon’s Business 
College, Dallas, Texas; Response—Charles W. 
Parish, secretary, Draughon’s Business College, 
San Antonio, Texas; ““What Shall We Do To Be 
Saved?”—Dr. James Ulmer, dean, Tyler Com- 
mercial College, Tyler, Texas; “Should Prize 
Scholarships Be Offered to High School Grad- 
uates?”’—led by A. S. McClendon, president, 
Draughon’s School of Commerce, Jackson, Miss. ; 
“Tuition Rates—The Practice of Publishing One 
Rate and Charging Another”’—led by Allen 
Moore, president, Chillicothe Business College, 
Chillicothe, Mo.; ““How Can Private Commercial 
Schools Meet the Competition of Free Vocational 
Training Offered by the Government in Public 
Schools?”—led by Gerald B. Batte, president, 
Baton Rouge Business College, Baton Rouge, 
La.; “Are Private Commercial Schools Abreast 
of Modern Business Requirements?”—led by 
Miss A. M. Suhr. president, Massey Business 
College, Houston, Texas; “Modern Business Let- 
ter Writing”—H. H. Coone, president, Draugh- 
on’s Business College, Nashville, Tenn.; “Some 
Observations and Admonitions’—L. C. Rus- 
misel, Gregg Publishing Co., Chicago; “‘Progress 
in Commercial Education”—J. F. Sherwood, 
South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
“What Step Should the Private Commercial 
Schools Take Regarding the Government Edu- 
cational Program for the Training of Youth?”— 
B. F. Williams, president, Capital City Commer- 
cial College, Des Moines, Iowa; “Report of the 
1934 Chicago Convention” —George A. Meadows, 
president, Meadows-Draughon College, Shreve- 
port, La. 


WANTED: If you have set the date for your 
spring commercial contest or your spring 
convention, be sure to send the date and 
complete information to the editor of THE 
BALANCE SHEET. 
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Commercial Teacher Becomes Superintendent 


F. B. Slobetz of Jasper, 
Missouri, has had a rapid 
rise from the position of 
commercial teacher to that 
of a superintendent. This 
promotion is significant in 
view of the fact that Mr. 
Slobetz is only twenty- 
seven years of age. 

In 1931 Mr. Slobetz 
graduated from Kansas 
State Teachers College at 
Pittsburg, Kansas. He 
served as a teacher and as 
principal of Jasper High 
School, Jasper, Missouri, 
from 1931-35. In May, 
1935, he was elected superintendent of schools 
of Jasper. 

The bookkeeping team of Jasper has won the 
bookkeeping trophy for the last three years at 
the annual spring school festival at Nevada, 
Missouri. The bookkeeping class has been rep- 
resented annually at the interstate high school 
scholarship contest held at Pittsburg, Kansas. 
For the last three years the two representatives 
from Jasper have placed first and third, respec- 
tively. 











F. B. Slobetz 


New York City Yearbooks 


The Commercial Education Association of 
New York City and Vicinity is devoting its 
yearbook for the coming school year to “‘Objec- 
tive Teaching Devices in Business Education” 
under the editorship of Dr. Herbert A. Tonne of 
New York University. 


As this is a very timely topic, many teachers 
in different parts of the country will wish to 
secure the yearbook by becoming members of 
the Association. 

Yearbook memberships may be secured for 
one dollar through Mr. Henry Smithline, Grover 
Cleveland High School, Ridgewood, Long Island, 
N. Y. 


ee 
lrus L. Bliss 


Irus L. Bliss, registrar of West Virginia Busi- 
ness College, Clarksburg, West Virginia, was 
killed recently in an automobile accident near 
Jefferson, Ohio. 

Mr. Bliss has been associated with T. B. 
Cain for many years. Formerly Mr. Bliss lived 
at Conneaut, Ohio. 
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Davis and Elkins College 
Sidney A. Collins, who 


formerly was instructor and 
head of the department of 
commercial education, 
Yankton College, Yankton, 
South Dakota, has become 
the new head of the de- 
partment of commerce of 
Davis and Elkins College, 
Elkins, West Virginia. 

Professor Collins made 
an excellent reputation for 
himself in South Dakota. 
He has been brought to 
Elkins to reorganize the 
department. 

Much of Professor Col- 
lins’ graduate work has been completed at the 
University of Iowa, but he has also studied at 
the University of South Dakota. He will com- 
plete his work for his Master’s degree this year. 

The business experience that Professor Collins 
has had will aid him in his work in giving students 
a practical business education. 


Utah Meeting 


The Business and Economics Section of Utah 
Education Association held a meeting in Salt 
Lake City on October 25. The officers were: 
president—Earl Swenson; vice president—Clar- 
ence S. Boyle; secretary—Lucy Denning. 

E. C. Lorentzen, assistant professor, Univers- 
ity of Utah, was elected to succeed Mr. Swenson. 
Ione Christensen of Moroni High School, Moroni, 
was elected vice president to succeed Mr. Boyle. 

The program consisted of the following ad- 
dresses: “Personality in Business” —Gus Wright; 
“Placement Problems”—F. Y. Fox; “The Need 
for Foundation Training in Transcription”— 
Frances E. Raymond; “Needs and Trends in 
Bookkeeping”—R. McMasters; “Marketing Min- 
erals in Utah Since 1929”—Dr. J. R. Mahoney, 
University of Utah; “Marketing Effects Within 
the Economic Radius of the Boulder Dam”— 
Dr. A. Rex Johnson, Brigham Young University; 
“Marketing Agricultura] Products in Utah Since 
1929”—Walter U. Fuhriman, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College. 





S. A. Collins 


Pi Omega Pi 


The national honorary commercial fraternity, 
Pi Omega Pi, will hold its biennia] convention 
in Chicago during the Christmas holidays. The 
meetings are scheduled in the Sherman Hotel on 
December 26. At that time there will be a 
business meeting and an election of officers. 


Motivation Stunts 


Kinman Business University of Spokane, 
Washington, is encouraging a good many lively 
stunts to create enthusiasm in the various classes. 
These stunts also rate front-page publicity in the 
local newspapers. 

For instance, a newspaper clipping has just 
come to us showing a picture of the members of 
the “KBU 70 Club.” This is a club of students 
who have been able to write seventy words or 
more a minute on the typewriter. Another 
newspaper clipping shows a picture of a mock 
trial being conducted in one of the classrooms. 
The mock trial is being conducted entirely by 
students. 

J. I. Kinman, president of Kinman Business 
University, reports that such stunts as these aid 
materially in motivating the instruction and 
maintaining the morale of the school. 


Parsons Business School Under 
New Ownership 


After sixty-six years of 
ownership by the family of 
its founder, Parsons Busi- 
ness School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, has been sold to 
Edgar C. Stewart, due to 
the unexpected death of 
William W. Parsons. 

Mr. Stewart is a former 
resident of Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For twenty years 
he has been connected with 
business education in exec- 
utive capacities. Recently 
he was manager of Wood- 
bury College, Hollywood, 
California, which he left in 
order to become connected with a school in which 
he could participate financially. Prior to his 
connection with the Woodbury College, he was 
for fifteen years copartner, with M. P. Akers, in 
the Wabash Commercial School, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

The Parsons Business School is a member of 
the Michigan Business Schools Association, and 
has been approved by the Department of Public 
Instruction of the state of Michigan. It has 
always maintained high standards of curriculum, 
teaching staff, and equipment. It has trained 
thousands of students, and a large number of 
Michigan’s prominent business men and women 
received their instruction in this institution. 

Mr. Stewart is well fitted by talent and ex- 
perience to preserve and to carry on the splendid 
reputation of this well-known school. 





E. C. Stewart 
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Enid Teacher is Leader 

Ralph V. Miller, head of the commercial de- 
partment, Enid High School, Enid, Oklahoma, 
is playing a prominent part in the educational 
activities in his state. He has been an officer of 
various groups of commercial teachers and was 
just recently elected to a sixth term as secretary- 
treasurer of the Northern Oklahoma Education 
Association. He has one of the best commercial 
departments in the state. 

e . * 
New Home of Draughon 

Draughon’s Business College of San Antonio, 
Texas, recently moved into a new building con- 
structed especially for the school. The beautiful 
new building is shown in the accompanying 
picture. 

Every new convenience has been built into 
this new structure which has taken its place as 
one of the picturesque landmarks of San Antonio. 
It is located at 409 East Martin Street. Draugh- 
on’s Business College deserves congratulations 
upon this progressive step. 

G. W. Parish, head of the school, has been 
active in its management for twenty-seven years. 
R. D. Buchanan and A. L. Freeman are vice 
presidents of the school. C. W. Parish is secre- 
tary, and G. C. Quillen is the employment 
manager. 

The president of the school reports that there 
are now 480 students enrolled. 








Colorado Meeting 


The commercial section of the Colorado Edu- 
cation Association met in Denver, Colorado, on 
November 7 and 8. 

On Thursday afternoon, November 7, there 
was a joint meeting with the Superintendents 
and Principals Section and the Home Economics 
Section. The panel discussion theme was “Social 
and Economic Problems of the Consumer as a 
Function of Education.” The chairman of this 
group was Sam R. Hill, principal of Manual 
Training High School, Denver. Those on the 
panel discussion group were as follows: Mrs. 
Carl Bauer, Robert Collier, C. L. Cushman, W. 
L. Hillyard, Mrs. Dora Lewis, Mrs. J. B. Walter, 
Ernest A. Zelliot. 


The questions discussed by the panel con- 
sisted of: (1) What are some of the significant 
problems of the consumer which should become 
a function of education? (2) What adjustments 
in our educational program will be necessary in 
order that the schools may function effectively 
in their contribution to the solution of these 
problems? (3) What contributions can the vari- 
ous groups in education make toward these 
problems? 

On Friday noon, November 8, there was a 
luncheon meeting in the Colburn Hotel. The 
speaker at the luncheon meeting was J. F Sher- 
wood, C. P. A., author, and lecturer at the 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Pennsylvania State Meeting 


Professor R. G. Walters, director of teacher 
training, Grove City College, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania, is president of the commercial section 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
He has just announced the following program 
for the meeting that will be held in Harrisburg 
on December 26-28. 

“Place of Bookkeeping in a Revised Secondary 
School Curriculum”—H. A. Andruss, director, 
department of commerce, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg; “Place of the Secretarial Subjects 
in a Revised Commercial Curriculum”—Clarissa 
Hills, head of commercial department, Johnstown 
High School; “Place of Salesmanship, Retailing, 
and Advertising in a Revised Curriculum”— 
Harold Thomas, head of commercial department, 
Kittanning High School; “Place of Commercial 
Law, Commercial Geography, and Economics in 
a Revised Curriculum”—Earl McKenzie, head 
of commercial department, New Castle High 
School; Commentator on the Revised Curricu- 
lum as a Whole—G. G. Hill, director of depart- 
ment of commerce, State Teachers College, 
Indiana. The exact time and the place of the 
meeting will be announced later. 


CEO ECT 
Norman P. Heffley 


The death of Norman 
P. Heffley must not be 
passed aside without com- 
ment, for this grand old 
man of commercial educa- 
tion has made a name for 
himself that will live down 
through the ages. 

Mr. Heffley died at the 
age of ninety-one. He was 
founder and proprietor of 
the Heffley School of Com- 
merce, New York City, 
which is one of New York’s 
oldest business schools. He 
was formerly head of Pratt 
Institute. 

From 1878-89 he was connected with the 
Standard Oil Company. He served as secretary 
to several of the important people in the Standard 
Oil Company, including John D. Rockefeller and 
Charles Pratt. 

Mr. Heffley’s life history would require many 
volumes for publication. It, however, would 
make interesting and inspirational reading for 
anyone. Commercial education has lost one of 
its outstanding sponsors. 





N. P. Heffley 
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Vermont Meeting 


Catherine F. Nulty of 
the University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vermont, was 
reelected president of the 
Vermont Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. Miss 
Nulty is also serving at this 
time as president of the 
Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association. Her 
reelection to the office in 
Vermont is an_ unusual 
honor. 

The other new officers 
of the Vermont Commer- 
cial Associations are as 
follows: vice _president— 
Adrian Holmes, head of commercial! department, 
Burlington High Schoo!, Burlington; secretary— 
Mildred Miles, Lyndon Institute, Lyndon Center; 
treasurer—Madeline Hastings, Montpelier High 
School, Montpelier. 

At the fall meeting held in Montpelier, the 
program consisted of the following: “Progressive 
Methods of Teaching Elementary Business 
Training” —John G. Kirk, director of commercial 
education, Philadelphia, Pa.; Discussion Period 
—‘Commercial Teaching Problems in Vermont 
High Schools”; “Progressive Methods of Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping”—Atlee L. Percy, director of 
commercial education, Boston University, Bos- 
ton; Typewriting Demonstration accompanied 
by a talk on “Typewriting Methods”’—Albert 
Tangora, world typewriting champion and super- 
visor of typewriting, School of Business Practice 
and Speech, New York City. 





Catherine Nulty 


Geography Teachers Will Meet 


The National Council of Geography Teachers 
will meet in St. Louis, Missouri, on December 27 
and 28. This meeting should be of interest to a 
great many commercial teachers who are re- 
quired to teach economic and commercial 
geography. 

A complete copy of the program may be 
obtained from Secretary William J. Berry, 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

“The Journal of Geography” is the official 
publication of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers. Anyone who is interested in this 
magazine may communicate with the editor, 
George J. Miller, Mankato, Minnesota. 

This announcement is being made to en- 
courage commercial teachers to find out what is 
going on in the general field of teaching geog- 
raphy. 
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Touch Typewriting With One Hand 


I was very much interested in an article in 
the October issue of Toe BALanceE SHEET dealing 
with teaching handicapped people to type.! This 
past summer I experimented with teaching a 
one-handed person to operate a typewriter by 
touch and was very well pleased with the results. 
The student I worked with had a right hand 
only. This hand was placed on the center of the 
keyboard using fghj as the guide keys or home 
position. The diagonal sections of keys were 
associated with each finger as follows: the first 
finger typed ofrg: the second finger, bgts: the 
third finger, nhy6: and the fourth finger, mju7. 
When striking keys with the first finger, the 
fourth finger hovered over j as a guide for keeping 
position. When the third and fourth fingers were 
used, the first finger hovered over f as a guide 
for keeping position. 

The reach for each key in the three diagonal 
divisions to the left of f was made from f and 
typed with the first finger. The remaining four 
diagonal sections of keys to the right of 7 were 
reached to from j and typed with the fourth 
finger. 

In this way the mind associates each key in 
the natural section of the keyboard to which it 
belongs and there is no shifting of position. For 
example, when the reach for o is made, the fourth 
finger moves two sections to the right and then to 
the row above. The mind associates o in the 
diagonal period log. 

A person having a left hand only would 
follow the same procedure using jhgf as guide 
keys for the first, second, third, and fourth 
fingers, respectively. All keys to the right of 7 
would be reached from # with the first finger. 
All keys to the left of f would be reached to from 
f with the fourth finger. 

There were no mechanical adjustments nec- 
essary on the machine because this student had 
a left arm and wrist that were used to operate 
the line spacing and carriage return lever, the 
back spacer, and the left hand shift key and lock 
for all capitals and characters in the upper case. 
—Elizabeth McClintock. Geneva High School, 
Geneva, New Yorb. 


1Genevieve Cox, “Touch Typewriting with One Hand,” Octo- 
ber, 1935, p. 85. 


A Plan to Create Office Jobs 


R. W. Baxandall of the Dean W. Geer Com- 
pany, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, has pointed out a way 
in which Kate M. Bartley, principal of Bartley 
Business School, Superior, Wisconsin, is trying 
to provide jobs for “white collar workers.” The 
following news item which appeared in the 
“Milwaukee Sentinel” on October 24 explains 
the plan: 


“Miss Bartley explained that civic and semi- 
public organizations, churches, welfare societies, 
and similar institutions usually handicapped for 
lack of efficient help due to shortage of funds, 
would be beneficiaries of her plan. 


“ ‘Adoption of this method of giving employ- 
ment to stenographers, clerks, typists, secre- 
taries, bookkeepers, and other office help,’ she 
said, ‘would in no way whatever offer competition 
to persons already employed. 


“*The purpose of the plan,’ she declared, ‘is 
to put idle hands to work among organizations 
handicapped for lack of help and funds, such as 
ministerial groups, teachers’ societies, Sunday 
school superintendents, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Y. M. C. A., the Salvation 
Army, Y. W. C. A., welfare societies, children’s 
homes, local booster organizations, and commit- 
tees appointed to carry on the work of state, 
county, and city welfare agencies. 


“ *There is in the work of such organizations 
as these,’ she said, ‘a constant need for the writing 
of letters, lists, records, reports, programs, 
schedules, directions, honor rolls, file cards, in- 
vitations, lesson plans, announcements, the 
addressing of envelopes, innumerable necessary 
forms, and other essential formula in the daily 
routine of conducting the business of any or- 
ganization. 


““*This project,’ she asserted, ‘could absorb 
an unlimited number of office workers. Employ- 
ment of these would make places for people of 
executive ability.’ 

“The plan has been indorsed in her home 
city by the county board, by the head of the 
Lakes Ministerial association, by the Fraternal 
Order of U. C. T. and by civic, religious, fraternal, 
welfare, and other groups.” 





New York 


Cincinnati 





HISTORY OF BOOKKEEPING INSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
Monograph 28 (Single copies free) 


This printed monograph traces the history of methods and objectives of teaching bookkeeping through 
the eighteenth, the nineteenth, and the twentieth centuries in the United States. It is written by J. W. 
Baker, senior author of 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting. For a sing!e copy, write to— 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago San Francisco 
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New England Meeting 


The New England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association held its annual meeting at 
the State Teachers College, Salem, Massachu- 
setts, on November 23. 


The officers who arranged the program are: 
president — Clifton W. Hastings, Manchester, 
N. H.; first vice president—Paul M. Boynton, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; second vice president — 
Eliot R. Duncan, Danvers, Mass.; secretary— 
William O. Holden, Pawtucket, R. J.; treasurer 
—Joseph Cantalupi, Everett, Mass.; assistant 
treasurer—Ray Burke, Arlington, Mass. 


The program for the meeting was as follows: 


Bookkeeping Section: Chairman, Eliot R. 
Duncan, head of commercial department, Holten 
High School, Danvers, Massachusetts. “Prepa- 
ration and Use of the Working Sheet”—A. Hugh 
Sproul, State Teachers College, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts; “Form and Content of Financial State- 
ments”—Atlee L. Percy, Boston University; 
“Where Junior Business Training Fits into the 
Present Day Picture”’—Frederick G. Nichols, 
Harvard University; “The Future of Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting in Our New Social Order” — 
A. L. Prickett, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


Secretarial Section: Chairman, Paul M. Boyn- 
ton, head of commercial department, Central 
High School, Bridgeport, Connecticut. “What 
Future Has Shorthand?”—Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University; “Diagnostic Testing in 
Typewriting’’—Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; “The Functional 
Method of Teaching Cregg Shorthand’”’—Charies 
Zoubek, Gregg Publishing Company, New York 
City. 


Social-Business Subjects Section: Chairman, 
Marion F. Woodruff, head of commercial depart- 
ment, Gloucester, Massachusetts. “The Im- 
portance of Economics in the High School Com- 
mercial Curriculum’”—Hubert B. McDonough, 
head of commercial department, Central High 
School, Machester, New Hampshire; “Problems 
of Democracy: Its Place in the Curriculum”— 
Thomas C. Barham, Jr., Framingham High 
School, Framingham, Massachusetts; “The 
Teaching of Economic Geography in the High 
Schools”—Z. Carleton Staples, Dorchester High 
School for Boys, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 


Address of Welcome—J. Asbury Pitman, 
president of State Teachers College, Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts; “Commercial Education for a New 
Economic and Social Order”—Dr. Payson Smith, 
commissioner of education, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 
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Mountain Arts Association 


J. L. Hoover, head of 
the commercial department, 
Altoona High School, Al- 
toona, Pennsylvania, was 
recently honored by being 
elected president of the 
Mountain Arts Association 
of Pennsylvania. 

The Mountain Arts As- 
sociation includes the fields 
of agriculture, art, com- 
merce, home economics, in- 
dustrial arts, and music. 
At one time there were va- 
rious sections of this group, 
but in recent years the 
Mountain Arts Association 
has been meeting with the Central Convention 
District at Lock Haven. Through this method 
of organization, the association has been greatly 
strengthened. 

Other officers of the Mountain Arts Associa- 
tion are as follows: vice president, Edna A. 
Bottorf, Teachers College, Lock Haven; secre- 
tary-treasurer, John F. Friese, Penn State 
College, State College. 





J. L. Hoover 


Kansas Meeting 


The Kansas State Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation met in Wichita, Kansas, on November 
t and 2. The chairman of the meeting was E. E. 
Fink of El Dorado. 

At the morning session on November 1, 
Professor J. U. Massey of Pittsburg State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, delivered an 
address on the topic of “The Future of Commer- 
cial Teachers in Kansas.” This address was 
followed by a business session. 

On Saturday morning, November 2, F. A. 
Thorne of Coffeyville took charge of the break- 
fast meeting. The following addresses were de- 
livered: “The New Money’—S. W. Wright, 
Municipal University, Wichita; “What We Ex- 
pect of Our Employees”—Will G. Price, Wichita; 
“The Reorganization of Commercial Education” 
—Paul A. Carlson, director of commercial edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin; “Teaching Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing for Today”—Goldina Fisher, Gregg Publish- 
ing Company. 

The new officers of the association are as 
follows: president—F. A. Thorne, Field Kindley 
Memorial High School, Coffeyville; vice president 
—Louis D. Bounous, High School East, Wichita; 
secretary-treasurer—Annabelle Phillippe, High 
School, Coffeyville. 
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Florida Meeting 


The Florida Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion will hold a meeting in Orlando, Florida, on 
January 3, 1936. The officers of this association 
are as follows: president—J. Dewberry Copeland, 
Gainesville; vice president—Luella Richey, Talla- 
hassee; secretary-treasurer—Elizabeth Ambrose, 
Gainesville. 

In announcing the following program, the 
officers state that there are two objectives: (a) 
to promote a feeling of fellowship among Florida 
commercial teachers; (b) to focus attention upon 
recent developments in commercial education. 

The program will be as follows: Panel— 
“Some Recent Developments in Secondary Busi- 
ness Education,” “The Florida Course of Study 
in Commerce and Its Value to Teachers,” 
“Recent Developments in the Teaching of 
Typewriting as the Results of Experimentation,” 
“The Direct Method of Teaching Shorthand,” 
“The Social Objective in the Teaching of Book- 
keeping;’ Forum—For exchanging ideas on 
special methods and devices of teaching type- 
writing, shorthand, and bookkeeping; Business 
Session; Social Quarter Hour. 

For more information, write to J. Dewberry 
Copeland, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. 


Kentucky Business Educators 


The Kentucky Business Education Associa- 
tion held its midwinter meeting in the Kentucky 
Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky, on Saturday, No- 
vember 16. The meeting was in charge of Mrs. 
Marguerite D. Fowler, president of the associa- 
tion. Mrs. Fowler is chairman of the commercial 
curriculum committee, Louisville Public Schools. 


The program of the meeting was as follows: 


Morning Session: Opening Remarks—Mrs. 
Marguerite D. Fowler; Welcome—J. W. Drye, 
Spencerian Commercial School, Louisville; ‘‘So- 
cial-Business Education for Today” —W. Harmon 
Wilson, editor of THe Batance SHeEet and lec- 
turer at the University of Cincinnati; Committee 
Reports. 

Luncheon Meeting: Frederick Archer, super- 
intendent of Louisville Public Schools; Personnel 
Problems Given by Research or Personne! Di- 
rectors—W. C. Gibson, Belknap Manufacturing 
Company, Louisville; Dr. E. C. Blom, director of 
municipal research, Louisville; S$. A. Kriner, 
Stewart Dry Goods Company, Louisville. 


Afternoon Session: “Some Recent Trends in 
Business Education”—J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green Business University; Committee Meetings 
—Private School Representatives. 
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(Specialists in Business Education) 
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By P. B. S. PETERS 


1. Words are grouped under such classifications as “law,” 
transportation,’ and ‘‘real estate. 


Definitions and syllabications are given. 
3. The pronunciation of each word is given. 


4. A word study, requiring the use of the dictionary, accom- 
panies each lesson. 


5. Special lessons are provided on new words and words with 
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The Accountants Digest. A quarterly journal 
of 102 pages, presenting in compact form the sub- 
stance of outstanding articles selected from the 
leading accounting journals of the English-speaking 
world. Volume I, Number 1 was published in 
September, 1935. This issue contains summaries of 
125 articles selected from probably every journal of 
accounting written in the English language. Sub- 
scription price $2.00 a year or 50 cents a copy. 
Published by L. L. Briggs, Burlington, Vermont. 


Trends in the Teaching Everyday Business. 
Volume IV, Number 1, “National Business Educa- 
tion Quarterly.” Edited by Benjamin R. Haynes, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles. A 
44-page printed monograph that is one of the four 
service bulletins issued by the Department of 
Business Education of N. E. A. during the school 
year 1935-36. This particular issue contains seven 
articles on everyday business education with a 
selected bibliography by Mr. Haynes. The subjects 
covered by the contributing authors are as follows: 
“Trends in Everyday Business,” “Everyday Busi- 
ness and the Social Studies,”’ ““The Correlation of 
Arithmetic with Everyday Business,” “A New 
Approach to the Teaching of Everyday Business,” 
“Lesson Plan on the Use of Telephone Directories,” 
“Lesson Plan on Life Insurance,’’ ‘Supplementary 
Materials for the Teaching of Everyday Business.” 
The Quarterly is available without charge to 
members of the Association. Subscription price 
$1.00 a year for the four issues. Price for a single 
copy 35 cents. Send remittance to Mrs. Frances 
Doub North, Western High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
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REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Ways to Teach Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing—Monograph 29. By Harvey A. Andruss, 
director, Department of Commerce, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. This mono- 
graph contains twenty-four pages consisting of Mr. 
Andruss’ articles that were published in THE 
BALANCE SHEET during the months of January, 
February, March, and April, 1935. There are four 
parts as follows: The Presentation of Practice Sets; 
Adjusting Entries; A Simpler Method of Closing 
Books; The Evaluation of Bookkeeping Problems. 
The monograph will serve as an aid to teachers in 
service and to students in methods courses. Single 
copies free. South-Western Publishing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Our High Schools of Commerce. By Alfredo 
Muniz. A bulletin of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration of the University of Puerto Rico. 
This 56-page printed booklet contains an evaluation 
of the curricula of the high schools of commerce in 
Puerto Rico. It is divided into four main chapters 
as follows: Business Occupational Situation; The 
School Situation; The Business and School Situa- 
tions Compared; The Curriculum Analyzed. It 
contains many interesting tables such as those that 
show the duties of office employees, the shortcomings 
of office employees, the enrollment in commercial 
departments, and results of various tests. This 
bulletin would be of particular interest to those who 
wish to study the program of commercial education 
in Puerto Rico. Single copies may be obtained free 
from College of Business Administration, University 
of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 





education. 





WANTED — New Literature 


What have you produced in the way of a contribution to commercial education? !F you 
have any new piece of literature—printed, mimeographed, or produced in any other 
manner—please submit a sample so that we can call it to the attention of other teachers. 
This page is reserved as a service in giving publicity to new contributions to commercial 
In submitting literature, please indicate the price of a single copy and the 
source from which teachers may obtain copies. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
201-203 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Bookkeeping Teaching Aids 
(Continued from page 155) 


special aptitudes, but none limit it on the basis 
of minimum mental ability. As a secondary basis 
of selection, fifteen schools state that it is a re- 
quirement for all commercial students. Three 
other teachers indicate that although it is open 
to all, it is chiefly for weak students. 

Whether or not this is a situation true of all 
other subjects in these schools or whether it is 
peculiar only to bookkeeping, I do not know. 
There have been some investigations made tend- 
ing to show that bookkeeping is not a course for 
students having a very great degree of mental 
deficiency. Scudder, after making a study of the 
predictive value of intelligence tests in deter- 
mining success in bookkeeping practice, concluded 
that a minimum Terman Group test score of one 
hundred for bookkeepers and one hundred and 
twenty-five for accountants, is essential to suc- 
cess. An experiment carried on in the Bell High 
School of Los Angeles in 1927 indicated that it was 
possible to predict with almost absolute accuracy 
the maximum possibilities of any student entering 
a bookkeeping class. This is done by the use of 
the modified form of the Thurstone Clerical Test 
and tests in the fundamentals of arithmetic. The 
experimenters concluded that children with in- 
telligence quotients below eighty should not be 
permitted to take bookkeeping.’ 

In a large number of schools the program is so 
limited that very little selection or direction can 
be done, and the courses become quiterigidly fixed. 
However, 21 per cent of the schools reporting 
have enrollments of over 200, and 8 per cent have 
enrollments of over 500. It would therefore seem 
that a greater degree of selection could be made 
in these schools, and that bookkeeping should not 
be made a mere catch-all subject. 

However, it is possible that the absence of 
exploratory or preparatory courses, such as junior 
business training or business arithmetic, in the 
great majority of schools, accounts for the lack 
of selection on the basis of aptitude. 

Whatever the reason, the fact remains that 
almost no selection is made for bookkeeping 
students. 

In reality, this may be a chief explanation for 
the existing status, in as much as an examination 
of the aims reveals a decided tendency toward 
emphasis on personal-utility and_social-civic 
aims. 


*Kenyon J. Scudder, “The Predictive Value of General [ntelli- 
gence Tests in Selection of Junior Accountants and Bookkeepers,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology (Athens, Ohio: J. P. Porter, Ohio 
University, February, 1929), pp. 1-8. 

™elissa Branson Stedman, “Factors Influencing Success in 
Bookkeeping,” Journal of Applied Psychology (Athens, Ohio: J. P. 
Porter, Ohio University, February, 1930), pp. 75-82. 


Shake Hands with Mr. Business Man 
(Continued from page 160) 


ducing more, both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively, than five years ago. In no instance was 
there a suggestion that the schools had aided in 
this matter. The following reasons were cited 
for up grading of office production: 
1. Keenness of the competition for jobs, causing 
each person to do his best. 
2. Increased length of preparation resulting in 
greater maturity on the part of beginners. 


3. Wide range of applicants from which selection 
can be made. 

4. Great decrease in turnover, thus maintaining 
for the business all value that arises from expe- 
rience and eliminating the waste of breaking in 
beginners. 


. Salary group incentive plans. 


6. Weak employees have been dismissed; pressure 
for production, as well as the quality of leader- 
ship, has been necessarily improved. 


wn 


FOURTH—General agreement was expressed 
regarding a definite tendency in the direction of 
scientific management through the simplification 
of office systems and routines. 


FIFTH—Employment agencies and business 
firms give their own tests to applicants. These 
tests indicated a wide range in standards. 


SIXTH—AIl business firms reported the 
position of office manager as being filled by 
promotion within the organization. 


SEVENTH—AlIthough all employment agencies 
stressed the next-to-impossible task of placing 
inexperienced persons in office jobs, a few busi- 
ness men not only said that they were willing to 
take beginners, but they also gave reasons for 
preferring beginners. Some of the reasons were 
as follows: 

1. It is possible to secure more contented em- 

ployees by breaking in beginners at low salaries 


and giving them increases in salaries from time 
to time. 


2. In order to have satisfactory insurance and re- 
tirement systems, it was necessary to hire young 
employees. 


3. In order to promote to executive positions from 
within the organization, it was necessary to 
employ a considerable percentage of beginners. 


4. Young employees are more adaptable and more 
easily trained. 


5. Company loyalties may be more easily created, 
making it possible for each employee to increase 
the good will for the firm. 


EIGHTH—Suggestion was made that the 
school might aid students on the important first 
step of proving leadership and executive ability 
when the opportunity first arises. Such oppor- 
tunity sometimes comes to relatively inexperi- 
enced persons. 
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Scotchman Burns 


And then there was that Scotchman, Bob Burns, 
who bought just one spur. He figured that if one side 
of the horse went, the other was sure to follow. 


An Island 


The teacher was trying to explain to her geography 
class just what an island is. She filled a basin with 
water and put a pile of dirt in the middle, thus showing 
than an island is a piece of land surrounded by water. 

“Now Tommy,” she said, “what is an island?” 

“An island is a hunk of dirt in the wash basin,” 


answered Tommy. 
aa e ” 


Like Father, Like Son 


Proud Father: “Of course my son has studied a 
foreign language. Say ‘hello’ to the man in a!gebra, 
John.” 


® ” . 
An Invitation 


Little Henry, while at a neighbor’s, was given a 
piece of bread and butter, and he politely said, “Thank 
you.” 

“That’s right, Henry,” said the lady, “I like to 
hear little boys say “Thank you.’ ” 

“Well,” added Henry, “if you want to hear me 
say it again, you might put some jelly on it.” 

- e 


A Good Description 


“Did you enjoy your dinner, sir?” asked the solici- 
tous restaurant proprietor. 

“Yes, except the dessert. That was terrible.” 

“Did you have the plum tart or lemon pie?” 

“T don’t know. It tasted like glue!” 

“Ah! It was the plum tart. The lemon pie tastes 
like paste.” 
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CHUCKLES — 


Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








Well, Where Is It? 


Teacher (warning her pupils against catching cold): 
“T had a little brother, seven years old, and one day 
he took his new sled out in the snow. He caught 
pneumonia and three days later he died.” 

Silence for ten seconds. Then a voice from the 
rear: “Where’s his sled?” 


Reducing 

Mr. Newlywed brought home some sausages and 
asked to have them for breakfast. 

The young bride looked at them. “How’ll 1 cook 
them?” she asked. 

“Oh, fry ’em like fish,” replied her husband. 

The next morning at breakfast she remarked: 
“I do hope you will enjoy your sausages, dear, but 
there’s not much in these things when they’re cleaned 
out.’ 

e * e 


A Good Reason 


“Moike, do yez know why an Irishman hits the 
pepper-box on the bottom an’ a Dutchman hits it on 
the side?” 


“Begorra, Pat, Oi don’t. Why is it?” 
“Shure, an’ it’s to get the pepper out, Moike.” 
= e . 


Which is Dirtier? 
Teacher: “My goodness, Willie! How did you get 
such dirty hands?” 
Willie: ‘‘Washin’ my face!” 


Difference of Opinion 
“Don’t you wish you were a bird, Jimmy, and 
could fly away up in the sky?” mused his big sister 
romantically. 
“Naw!” scorned Jimmy. “I’d ruther be a elephant 
and squirt water through my nose.” 





ALL BUSINESS, ALL ART, all finance, every airplane 
in the air, every ship at sea, every bridge that spans 
the water, every discovery in the world owes its origin, 
its inception, its first impulse to the existence of that 
strange thing .. . IMAGINATION. 


ETHIOPIA WANTS PEACE. Italy wants a piece. A 
difference of only one vowel, but millions have been 


killed for less. 


THE FACT THAT THERE are twice as many crimes 
committed by single men as by married men is proof 
enough that the terror inspired by the domestic au- 
thority is more potent than that exacted by the legal 
authority. 


THE “NEW YORK TIMES” says that Ababa is pro- 
nounced “Ah-wah-wah” and that complicates things. 
It looks as if the Ethiopian struggle would be fought 
with “wayonets” and “wullets.” 

* * o 


A BEE’S STING 18 gy of an inch long. The other 2 
feet is imagination. 
2 . * 


IT’S FUNNY BUT ALL the nations are busy preparing 


for a war which none of them claims it wants. 
* a = 


THE GOVERNMENT HAS GRANTED a subsidy to a 
school to teach women how to talk. This really opens 
up great possibilities. The next move might be to 
establish a course to teach ducks how to swim. 
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Dome reasons why teachers get good 
results with— 


201TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING & ACCOUNTING 


Seventeenth Edition — By Baker, Prickett, Carlson 





1. Fundamentals are taught first in terms of simple 
examples. 


9. New principles are introduced in each new 
bookkeeping cycle. 


3. ee applications are introduced in each new 
cycle. 


Some teachers refer to this method of treatment as 
the “‘spiral’’ method. 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING has the advantage 
of a simple approach, gradual introduction of new 
subject matter, a variety of applications, repetition 
of the bookkeeping cycle, and mastery of the 
principles. Here is how the plan operates: 























| NEW PRINCIPLES | | NEW PRINCIPLES | | NEW PRINCIPLES | | NEW PRINCIPLES | 


| NEW APPLICATIONS | | NEW APPLICATIONS | | NEW APPLICATIONS | | NEW APPLICATIONS | 


When you use the new 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, you get a book that has 
gone through many years of refinement. The book involves 
no experimental ideas. The teaching methods used in this 
book were not merely tried out in a few schools, but in 
hundreds of schools, by hundreds of teachers, and by 
thousands of pupils. Simplicity is combined with thorough- 
ness. The optional teaching material enables you to 
adapt it to any teaching situation. In other words, it will 
take care of your better pupils as well as your weaker 











pupils. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 

Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
SPECIALISTS I N BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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WANTED 











Address Replies to 


ye gAlANCE SHEET 
S 


Care aS cincinnati, 0. 
3 . row 


201-20 












POSITIONS WANTED 


Middle-aged man with many years’ experience in all 
lines of business college work desires a position with a 
reliable school. Can teach Gregg shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, penmanship, and all commercial subjects. Experi- 
enced in the management and operation of business 
schools. Good references from former employers. Ad- 
dress, No. 59. 





Woman with fifteen years’ experience desires con- 
nection with a reputable private school. Qualified to 
teach secretarial subjects but capable of sales work. 
Had complete management of a private school, as well 
as placement director for three years. Address, No. 60. 





Young man desires teaching position in business 
school or public high school. Has B. B.A. degree, two 
years’ practical business experience, and is eligible for 
teacher’s certificate in New York State to teach all 
commercial subjects except shorthand and typewriting. 
Address, Raymond J. Kennedy, 11 Thorne Street, 
Patchogue, N. Y. 





Man with A. M., M. Ped., and M.A. degrees desires 
a position in a teachers’ college or city high school. Is 
a graduate of Gregg School and Zanerian School of. 
Penmanship. Address, No. 61. 





Young man with teaching and business experience 
wants position as teacher in good commercial school or 
wants to buy a good going school at a reasonable price. 
Address, No. 62. 





Lady—college graduate—experienced in business 
college work wishes position as teacher. Would invest 
in a good business college. Services available now. 
Address, No. 63. 





What are your promotion plans for next year? Field 
man would like to hear from progressive and financially 
responsible school in regard to a position as a registrar. 
Has had successful selling record for the past three 
years, preceded by ten years’ classroom experience. 
Has tangible evidence of business-getting ideas. Ad- 
dress, No. 64. 





Experienced young woman, 25, desires a position in 

a high school or business college. Can teach typewriting, 

shorthand by direct or traditional method, and allied 

ee. Has B. S. Degree. Best of references. Address, 
o. 65. 





Young man with seven years’ commercial teaching 

experience wishes position. Will receive B. S. in Ed. 

from the University of Maine next summer, with a 

major in commercial education and a minor in eco- 

nomics. Accounting, Gregg shorthand, and commercial 

oo are his specialties. Excellent references. Address, 
0. 66. 





Financial expert wants job in commercial or art 
college that is not paying good returns. Many new 1936 
ideas that will double your income. Six months limit of 
engagement. Address, No. 77. 





Experienced young lady wishes position as teacher of 
Gr shorthand. Can teach allied subjects. References 
Ss Gregg and university graduate. Address, 

o. 78. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Enthusiastic young man, university trained, is open 
for immediate or future employment. Has had twelve 
years of successful experience in managing, teaching, and 
soliciting in private schools. Can teach all commercial 
subjects and is expert penman. Will consider buying 
interest in school after first year. Address, No. 79. 





Lady teacher, 34, with eight years’ commercial teach- 
ing and business experience, desires position as commer- 
cial teacher in college or good business college. Can 
teach Gregg shorthand, typewriting, accounting, ad- 
vertising, marketing, and many other subjects of college 
standard. Has B. Sc. and M.A. degrees and has com- 
pleted one and one-half years of work toward Ph. D 
degree. Address, No. 80. 





Experienced lady teacher desires a teaching position 
in a college, junior college, high school, or business 
college. Can teach Gregg shorthand, typewriting, busi- 
ness English, and secretarial courses. Has M. A. degree. 
Best of references. Address, No. 81. 





Position wanted by woman who has had ten years’ 
experience in teaching shorthand and typewriting in 
reputable business schools. If in need of a competent 
teacher, write Mrs. L. Mc., Box 351, Rush Springs, 
Oklahoma. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: School in Washington, D. C., or vicinity 
by experienced man teacher who is a graduate of Cornell. 
Will lease with option to buy or will buy outright. Give 
full details and prices. Address, No. 70. 





I am in the market for a small school that is well 
located. Your proposition must stand rigid investigation. 
Financially embarrassed or defunct institutions please 
do not reply. Give full particulars in first letter covering 
territory from which you draw, what neighboring indus- 
tries, capacity of school, equipment, its age and condi- 
tion, lowest price, and date when you can give possession. 
Would also consider buying half interest in good school 
or commercial department of an educational institu- 
tion. Address, No. 71. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Well-established business school. Doing 
good business. Capacity 170 students. Splendid terri- 
tory. Will sacrifice due to ill health. Address, No. 73. 








FOR SALE: Business college. Owner has recently 
acquired oil on land holdings and does not need income. 
Address, No. 74. 





Sacrifice sale of one of the best paying business 
colleges in the Middle West. Address, George E. Ward, 
Box 22, Rulo, Nebraska. 





FOR SALE: A first-class business college located in a 
very desirable climate. A three-teacher school. Large 
attendance. The school was organized 36 years ago. 
The school is located in South Georgia about one hun- 
dred miles from the Atlantic Coast. Will sell for $10,000 
cash. Address, No. 75. 





FOR RENT: Good business college in Rocky Mountain 
region equipped for sixty students. Will lease on commis- 
sion basis with privilege of purchase. Address, P. O. 
Box 387, Sterling, Colorado. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: A certified public accountant, who has 
had several years’ practical experience, to take charge 
of accounting department, to teach accounting and its 
allied subjects in a business college in a southern state. 
Address, No. 67. 





Field man wanted by leading Pacific Coast college of 
business administration which grants state-authorized 
degrees. Wants man 28 to 40 with good education, 
intensive driving force, and thorough experience in red- 
blooded selling. Must have own car and be free to travel. 
Fifty-year reputation, strong selling plan, excellent 
exclusive territory. Wonderful opportunity for real go- 
getter. Give age, education, and salary expected. Ad- 
dress, No. 68. 





A well-educated young or middle-aged man wanted 
to solicit students for a college of collegiate rank located 
in a central state. Must havea car, references. Splendid 
opportunity for right person. Address, No. 69. 





WANTED: Woman teacher, experienced in field work 
as well as commercial subjects, to become third partner 
in newly organized private school on Pacific Coast. 
Please give detailed information regarding training and 
=. Moderate investment required. Address, 

0. 72. 





A large school with an excellent reputation will have 
an opening about April 1 for a high-class tuition sales- 
man. The school solicits only high school graduates. A 
good proposition if you can qualify. Address, No. 76. 








“My Chosen Twelve Penmen” 


In the November issue of THe BALaNnce 
SHEET there appeared a list of twelve outstanding 
penmen who were born in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. The names were submitted by Dr. Elmer 
G. Miller, director of commercial education, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

We are pleased to be able to continue this 
feature by publishing a list of Dr. Miéiller’s 
“Chosen Twelve Penmen” who were born in the 
state of Ohio. These twelve penmen are as 
follows: Robert C. Spencer, A. H. Hinman, S. B. 
Fahnestock, I. W. Pierson, W. A. Hoffman, A. H. 
Steadman, S. E. Bartow, C. C. Lister, J. F. 
Barnhart, L. E. Stacy, S. M. Blue, A. M. 
Wonnell. 


Cleary College 


Cleary College of Ypsilanti, Michigan, just 
recently graduated one of the largest classes in 
the history of the school—a class of 121 students. 
This was the fifty-first graduating class at Cleary 
College. 

President P. R. Cleary had charge of the 
exercises. The commencement speaker was Hon- 
orable William W. Potter, chief justice of Michi- 
gan Supreme Court. His address was “A Chapter 
from the Book of Liberty.” More than two 
hundred students and alumni paid tribute to 
Mr. Cleary at a banquet in McKenny Hall after 
the commencement exercises. Mr. Cleary was 
honored for his outstanding leadership in the 
field of education. 
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Are you satisfied 
with your knowledge 
of accounting 9 


You can improve your teaching 
qualifications by studying advanced 
accounting in your spare time. 


























Because of the fact that so many 
teachers have been unable to take 
the time away from their teaching 
duties to go to school, we have pro- 
vided service courses in advanced 
accounting. These may be com- 
pleted by correspondence in your 
spare time. The following courses 


are offered: 


Modern Accounting 


Federal Tax Accounting 
Auditing 


For a detailed outline and information 
in regard to courses, send your 
inquiry to— 


C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
201-203 West Fourth St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 















Current Materials 
(Continued from page 157) 


sell. Is the purchase of lumber a retail sale? Is 
the selling of the house a retail sale? 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACTS. Nearly all 
the states now have laws governing compensation 
for injuries to employees. Business men find this 
phase of law of vital interest to them. A study of 
the statutes would add supplementary material 
to what the textbooks have to say about work- 
men’s compensation laws. An extension of this 
subject easily carries the class over into a dis- 
cussion of unemployment insurance and old-age 
pensions. Current materials must be drawn upon 
to get the latest on this subject. 


THE COMMERCE CLAUSE. Nearly all the law- 
making power which Congress has over business 
is found in the Constitution in Article I, Section 
8, Paragraph 3. ‘This famous statement gives 
Congress power “to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several states and 
with the Indian tribes.” 


Perhaps these few words are seldom quoted in 
a business law textbook, yet they are of greatest 
significance. The teacher of the subject should 
study this commerce clause in a book or two on 
constitutional law or American government so 
that he can lead his class into an interpretation of 
this power thus given to Congress. From this 
clause comes the federal ability to regulate rail- 
roads, steamships, motor trucks, telephone, tele- 
graph. and radio. The National Recovery Act 
was based upon it. The hunting of migratory 
wild fowl is regulated under the Commerce 
Clause. The sale of prison-made goods and the 
escape of criminals are both checked under this 
power. An attempt to regulate goods produced 
by child labor was made by Congress under the 
Commerce Clause, but this, like the National 
Recovery Act, was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court. 


There have been given here only samples of 
the timely discussions which should be brought 
into the business law class. There are many more, 
although these are the principal ones. The teacher 
who brings more of this present-day material into 
the business law classes than can be given in the 
textbooks should be a constant reader of current 
discussions. Daily newspapers are an important 
source, although the resumes found in magazines 
and yearbooks are probably better. The World 
Almanac, International Yearbook, The Literary 
Digest, American Mercury, News-Week, Business 
Week, Nation’s Business, and the five-cent weekly 
magazines are among the commonly accessible 
references where discussions of the important 
business law questions may be found. 
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Junior Business Training 

(Continued from page 151) 
him specific information about business agencies 
and organizations, the kinds of positions in those 
agencies and organizations, and an inkling of 
the qualifications necessary for each of these 
positions. In this respect it is a very valuable 
part of the guidance program. It serves to “guide 
out” those not fitted for commercial careers, as 
well as direct into the proper channels of com- 
mercial work those who elect such work. 


Teachers should remember that the “guiding 
out” is just as important, if not more so, than the 
“guiding in.” To the pupil who will leave school 
at the end of the junior division, this course con- 
tributes very much that is worth while. It is a 
mistake, however, to think that the course should 
be fashioned for him. Pupils of this category 
should be treated separately and given what will 
serve their immediate needs. But whether he 
leaves school early or continues to attend, the 
course should provide each pupil with training 
and practice that will serve him regardless of his 
vocational selection. 


An inherent part of the junior business train- 
ing requires every pupil to participate in as much 
practical work as possible. Stencil-cutting, 
mimeographing, filing for the central office, and 
secretarial work for teachers offer training on the 
job and are looked upon as a very valuable part 
of the guidance element. It might surprise us if 
we could ever find out just how many pupils 
were discouraged from choosing a commercial 
occupation by finding out that cutting stencils 
and mimeographing called for distasteful work. 
If the course served no other purpose than to 
guide out such persons, it would be worthy of its 
place in the curriculum. 


In some schools which I have visited both 
bookkeeping and shorthand are taught as a part 
of the junior business training course. This is 
another instance of the “bringing down” from 
the senior high school. There can be no justifica- 
tion for the placing of either of these subjects in 
the junior high school, An elementary under- 
standing of the elementary principles of book- 
keeping—yes. But the study of bookkeeping—no. 
Placing shorthand in the junior high school is 
reprehensible. 

This is the picture in San Antonio. This 
article is concluded with the hope that you may 
profit by the mistakes made—and since remedied, 
it is hoped—and that somewhere in the recitation 
above you will find a bit of constructive sugges- 
tion. Further, it is hoped that THe BaLance 
SHEET will see fit to continue these “pass-in- 
reviews’’ so that out of the pooling of experiences, 
a valuable contribution can be made. 


























IN THE 
BALANCE SHEET APPROACH 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING 


AND ACCOUNTING 
(Third Edition) 
. 


The term ‘‘balance sheet approach” is a rather hollow expression 
unless we analyze its significance. The balance sheet approach 
was originally applied to the method of introducing the subject 
of bookkeeping through an early presentation of the balance 
sheet. McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
was the first secondary school book that used this type of 
approach. It has been followed by a good many other books 
of a similar nature. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. hes 


gone through several years of refinement and hat 
The author was not satisfied with his original attempt which 


served as a guide to others. McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING is now in its third edition. IF you will 
compare it with previous editions and with other books of a 
similar nature, you will find many improvements, such as a more 
: gradual and more logical introduction sequence, an earlier 
introduction of the journal, an earlier completion of the first 
bookkeeping cycle, and the application of principles of the 
balance sheet approach throughout the entire course. 


When you think in terms of the balance sheet approach in 
teaching bookkeeping, think in terms of the standards set by 
McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 


» 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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BACKED BY ADOPTIONS IN 
2,200 SCHOOLS IN THREE 
YEARS — 





COMMERCIAL’ LAW by 
Peters and Pomeroy (Third 
Edition) has had a rapid rise 
to popularity. Its popularity is 
based upon its simplicity, its 
accuracy, and its completeness. 
Examine the book carefully. 
You will be impressed with the 
following features: (a) short 


unit chapters, (b) careful state- 


] 
if 


ment of principles, (c) illustra- 
tive cases used as examples, (d) questions at the end of each 
chapter, (e) case problems selected from every state, (F) optional 
workbook, (3) optional achievement tests, (h) comprehensive 
teachers’ manual. 





This book gives you an opportunity to combine a practical business subject 
with a social-science subject. Teach your students the principles thet will 
be helpful in handling personal and business affairs. 
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